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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





GOVERNMENT INCONSISTENCY 


HE government, particularly through the U. S. 

Shipping Board, is constantly urging American 
business to patronize our own merchant marine. Mem- 
bers of the board have even accused American business 
men of unpatriotic conduct when they fail to do so. 

Notice elsewhere in this issue, a news item from 
Washington to the effect that American steamship 
owners are aroused over the fact that American ships 
are not to participate in the transportation of wheat 
to Brazil and coffee to the United States from Brazil, 
under the contract made by the Federal Farm Board. 

It would seem either that government agencies ought 
to get together on what is due the flag, or their repre- 
sentatives ought to stop accusing private individuals of 
disrespect for it when they do exactly what some of the 
government agencies do. 


RAILROAD WAGES 


E do not see how the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can, in justice, deny the formal request 
that has been made of it to rescind its ruling that it 
will not consider the question of wages in connection 
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with the application of the railroads for a fifteen per 
cent increase in freight rates on the ground that they 
need the money. It is true that the Commission has no 
jurisdiction over wages and can do nothing about the 
matter—except, perhaps, to deny the application of the 
carriers, in whole or in part—if it finds that railroad 
wages are too high; but the law provides that the rail- 
roads shall be entitled to a certain level of net return 
only on condition and to the extent that their properties 
are honestly and economically managed; if the wages 
they pay are too high in comparison with wages paid 
by others for similar work, then their properties, it may 
be argued, are not economically managed. 

Suppose, for instance, it could be shown that the 
railroads, for some reason that seemed good to them, or 
for no reason, were paying twice as much for their labor 
as was found to be the standard or market price. Would 
the Commission then be warranted in giving them an 
increase in rates on the ground that they needed the 
money? That, of course, is an exaggerated supposition, 
but the principle holds good. 

We are not saying that the railroads are paying too 
much or that they ought to cut wages; all that we say 
is that what they pay for wages and salaries is a proper 
part of the consideration in this revenue case. If it is 
not taken up now directly in this case it should be taken 
up in Ex Parte 104, the inquiry the Commission has 
started as to the practices of the railroads. The only 
good reason for not considering it now in connection 
with the revenue case would be that the present case 
was an emergency case and that the matter of wages 
would be taken up later with a view, if necessary, to 
revision of whatever decision might be reached in the 
present case. 


BARGE LINE FINANCE 


HE report of the Inland Waterways Corporation for 

the six months ending with last June shows a net 
income of a little under $115,000 for the government 
barge line operations on the Mississippi and Warrior 
rivers. To make this report intelligible to business men 
and in fairness to the public that is paying for this 
“experiment,” it should be explained that this net in- 
come is arrived at without any charge for cost of capital, 
insurance, or taxes—all charges that private enterprise 
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conditions . Nearness to Atlantic 
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and, of course, the excellent transpor- 
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facturer planning and building for 
the future. A special survey will be 
gladly made. 
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would have to pay and, therefore, to be considered in 
connection with the financial report of an operation that 
is supposed to be undertaken for the purpose of demon- 
strating the possibilities of private inland waterway 
transportation. When it is considered that the capitali- 
zation of the corporation, according to its own figures, 
is in the neighborhood of twenty million dollars, and 
that taxes and insurance are large items in such a busi- 
ness, if privately conducted, it can readily be seen that 
the net income would be a deficit if private capital, 
instead of the government, were operating this business, 
and that the people are paying, through taxes, for that 
deficit. It is also to be remembered that the corporation 
pays nothing for the use of the waterways, deepened and 
maintained by the use of public money—though this is 
true of private barge line operation as well as of gov- 
ernment operation. It is not true, however, with respect 
to the Panama Canal, for the transit of which the govern- 
ment charges toll. 





The figures show that both the Warrior River and 
the Upper Mississippi River divisions of the service 
operated at a loss. General Ashburn, chairman of the 
board of the corporation, says that, hereafter, figures by 
divisions will not be given out, for the reason that the 
corporation functions as a whole and erroneous impres- 
sions may be gained through the study of separate 
figures for each division. We fail to see the logic or the 
fairness of such a decision. This is a public enterprise 
and the people who pay for it are entitled to know any- 
thing they wish to know about it. If the government 
does not choose to publish figures by divisions, there 
should at least be no objection to giving them out on 
request. 

There is every reason why the public should be thus 
informed. For instance, one studying the figures would 
have a right to argue that all of the enterprise except 
the operations on the lower Mississippi ought to be 
abandoned. So far as we are concerned, we think it all 
ought to be abandoned. The additional transportation 
it furnishes is not needed, it operates at a loss for which 
the people as a whole pay, and it serves no purpose except 
to offer lower freight rates to the favored ones who are 
able to use it. This cheaper service for the few is at the 
expense of the public as a whole, the railroads, and busi- 
ness not able to use the waterways but in competition 
with business that can use them. If the enterprise ever 
was justified as an experiment, the time of such justifi- 
cation has expired. It is no longer an experiment but a 
fixed government policy for which its agents fight as any 
private individual would fight for the business in which 
he was financially interested. It is a notable exception 
to the policy of keeping the government out of business. 


. 


WHO ARE THE TEN? 


“Not less than ten western railroad system execu- 
tives have endorsed the St. Lawrence Seaway—a project 
to establish the seabase on the shores of the Great Lakes 
and at the railroad termini.”—Seaway News, August 22. 
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We ask again—who are the ten and when and how 
did they endorse this project? 


REVENUE AND RATE LEVELS 


N connection with the issue as to the relation of 

revenues to reasonableness of rates, raised by the 
states of South Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska in the advanced rate case in their 
motion asking the Commission to dismiss the petition 
of the railroads for an increase of 15 per cent in all 
rates and charges (see Traffic World, August 15, pp. 329- 
331), we have seen no reference to statements made by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in its opinion, 
delivered by Chief Justice Taft, January 7, 1924, in 
Dayton-Goose Creek Railway Company against the 
United States, the Commission, and others, upholding 
the constitutionality of the recapture paragraphs of the 
transportation act, that seem to have a bearing on the 
question. . 

“Tt is clearly unsound,” said the court, “to say that 
the net operating profit accruing from a whole rate 
structure is not relevant evidence in determining whether 
the sum of the rates is fair. The investment is made on 
the faith of a profit, the profit accrues from the balance 
left after deducting expenses from the product of the 
rates, and the assumption is that the operation is eco- 
nomical and the expenditures are reasonably necessary. 
If the profit is fair, the sum of the rates is so. If the 
profit is excessive, the sum of the rates is so. One 
obvious way to make the sum of the rates reasonable, so 
far as the carrier is concerned, is to reduce its profit 
to what is fair.” 

The court here, of course, was dealing with a case 
involving “excess” earnings and not depleted earnings. 
Apparently, it could be argued from what the court said 
that, if the profit was not fair, the sum of the rates 
was not. 

The court had pointed out that, by the recapture 
clauses, “Congress is enabled to maintain uniform rates 
for all shippers and yet keep the net returns of railways, 
whether strong or weak, to the varying percentages which 
are fair respectively for them.” It said the recapture 
clauses were, thus, the key provision of the whole plan, 
and, having regard to the property rights of the carriers 
and the interest of the shipping public, the validity of 
the plan depended on two propositions. In discussing 
the first proposition, the court said that rates that, as 
a body, enabled all the railroads necessary to do the 
business of a rate territory or section to enjoy not more 
than a fair operating income on the aggregate value of 
their properties therein economically and efficiently 
operated, were reasonable, from the point of view of the 
individual shipper in that section. 

In discussing the second proposition, relating to the 
right of a carrier to a fair net operating income, the 
court said it was argued that to cut down the operating 
profit of the stronger roads to a certain per cent was 
not cutting or reducing rates, since the net income of 
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a carrier had no proper relation to rates and could not 
be used as evidence of their reasonableness. After dis- 
cussing that contention, the court said there was nothing 
in the act requiring the use of the net return as evidence 
to fix a particular rate. 

“Reliance is also had on decisions of this court in 
cases where the question was of the reasonableness of 
state rates, and it was held that evidence to show that 
the revenue of the carrier from both state and interstate 
commerce gave a fair profit, was not relevant,” said the 
court. “The state can not justify unreasonably low rates 
for domestic transportation, considered alone, upon the 
ground that the carrier is earning large profits on its 
interstate business, and, on the other hand, the carrier 
cannot justify unreasonably high rates on domestic busi- 
ness on the ground that only in that way is it able to 
meet losses on its interstate business. .. But this con- 
clusion does not make against the use of a fair return 
of operating profit as a standard of reasonableness of 
‘ates when the issue is as to the general level of all the 
rates received by the carrier.” 





EASTERN CONSOLIDATION PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After silence for some time with respect to the status of 
the eastern four-party consolidation plan, reports were published 
this week that the plan had been sidetracked due to the objec- 
tion of the New York Central to the Pennsylvania having track- 
age rights over the Nickel Plate along Lake Erie and that the 
plan had virtually failed. No foundation for such reports could 
be obtained in Washington. 

Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, one of the Van Sweringen lines, who 
was a caller at the offices of the Commission August 26, said 
as far as he knew there was no foundation for the reports. He 
referred to a statement made in New York by Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, to the effect that, as far as 
he knew, talk of the collapse of the consolidation conference of 
the eastern executives was unfounded. Mr. Willard said his road 
had no intention of withdrawing and filing plans of its own with 
the Commission, and that the discussions would be renewed 
when the executives of the various roads were able to get to- 
gether again. 

At the Commission the view was taken that, perhaps, the 
negotiations about the details of the plan had been interfered 
with because of inability of certain rail officials to go forward 
with the matter at this time, though Commission officials did 
not profess to have any information on the subject. 

One report that caused amusement at the Commission was 
that “it is reported from Washington that the virtual failure of 
the four-party plan has prompted the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to change its attitude toward railroad consolidation and 
will now proceed on a national instead of a regional scale.” 

Since the report about the alleged collapse of the plan was 
only a day or so old and only a few of the eleven commissioners 
were in Washington, it was evident that there had been some 
“fast work” on the part of the Commission membership chang- 
ing its attitude on consolidation. 

Seriously, it was pointed out at the Commission, that the 
Commission, having promulgated its consolidation plan, was in 
the position of waiting for applications for authority to unify 
or consolidate railroads and that it had nothing to change as 
to its “attitude.” It was further pointed out that the Commis- 
sion, of course, had no power to require the filing of applications 
by railroads for authority to unify or consolidate rail properties 
to the end that consolidations might be brought about and that 
it had no power with respect to bringing about consolidations 
in the first instance. 

Failure of the eastern executives to agree among themselves 
on a consolidation plan would not be a bar to the Commission 
dealing with individual carrier applications affecting eastern 
properties. Even if the eastern executives should finally be able 
to submit a complete four-party plan to the Commission, applica- 
tions giving effect to various parts of the plan, it is expected, 
would be filed and dealt with separately by the Commission. 

Ever since President Hoover, months ago, announced that 
the eastern executives had agreed in general on a four-party 
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plan, it has been recognized by those informed on the subject, 
that a long time would elapse before the details could be worked 
out and agreed on. And it is a possibility, of course, that the 
executives may not be able to effect a final, complete agreement. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 15 
totaled 742,736 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
7,956 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 180,087 
cars below the corresponding week last year. It was 359,831 
cars under the same week two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August 
15 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,466 and 7,427; live 


stock, 1,906 and 2,040; coal, 25,565 and 34,421; coke, 966 and 1,520; 
forest products, 2,460 and 3,969; ore, 2,782 and 4,403; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 58,443 and _ 63,187; miscellaneous, 64,599 and 85,098; total, 1931, 
164,187; 1930, 202,065; 1929, 247,157. 

_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,537 and 3,445; 
live stock, 1,578 and 1,981; coal, 26,055 and 31,571; coke, 2,086 and 
4,715; forest products, 1,398 and 2,288; ore, 6,344 and 11,338; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 43,575 and 48,246; miscellaneous, 55,858 and 80,712; total, 
1931, 140,431; 1930, 184,296; 1929, 223,967. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 430 and 325; live 
stock, 192 and 280; coal, 32,078 and 37,221; coke, 208 and 290; forest 
products, 686 and 1,247; ore, 144 and 561; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,064 and 6,713; miscellaneous, 6,347 and 7,404; total, 1931, 46,149; 
1930, 54,041; 1929, 62,733. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,250 and 4,451; live 


stock, 1,077 and 1,329; coal, 16,279 and 18,388; coke, 352 and 423; 
forest products, 8,263 and 11,979; ore, 556 and 940; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 34,946 and 37,698; miscellaneous, 38,489 and 44,822; total, 


1931, 103,212; 1930, 120,030; 1929, 144,774. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,600 and 23,069; 

live stock, 6,360 and 5,609; coal, 4,016 and 5,883; coke, 813 and 1,218; 
forest products, 6,184 and 9,300; ore, 22,470 and 37,231; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,333 and 30,662; miscellaneous, 30,704 and 39,785; total, 
1931, 106,480; 1930, 152,757; 1929, 180,630. 
Central western district: Grain and grain products, 17,045 and 
17,514; live stock, 7,222 and 7,784; coal, 5,728 and 6,619; coke, 97 
and 150; forest products, 5,582 and 6,919; ore, 2,650 and 2,635; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 28,966 and 32,050; miscellaneous, 48,305 and 63,172; 
total, 1931, 115,595; 1930, 136,843; 1929, 157,713. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,689 and 6,081; 
live stock, 1,945 and 2,177; coal, 3,096 and 3,565; coke, 101 and 99; 
forest products, 3,246 and 5,101; ore, 357 and 525; merchanise, L. C. L., 
14,443 and 15,535; miscellaneous, 38,805 and 39,708; total, 1931, 66,682; 
1930, 72,791; 1929, 85,593. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 46,017 and 62,312; 
live stock, 20,280 and 21,200; coal, 112,817 and 137,668; coke, 4,623 and 
8,415; forest products, 27,819 and 40,803; ore, 35,303 and 57,633; mer- 
chandise, L. C. ., 212,770 and 234,091; miscellaneous, 283,107 and 
360,701; total, 1931, 742,736; 1930, 922,823; 1929, 1,102,567. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January Lenawee ameammine 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February............. 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
POGr WEGES 1 BEAIGR. . occ. sc ccicccvce 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
ee |. rer 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
ee eee 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
PORE WHORE TR DUC 6c 0.5.<.0.0.0:s:0:0:600:000 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
POUP WEGRG 1 DOIG ec icc ccccscscnes 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Week ended August 1.. ............ 757,293 919,781 1,105,920 
Week GhGed AUBUS &. oc ccceccccces 734,780 904,157 1,092,153 
Week ended August 15.............. 742,736 922,823 1,102,567 

MN a cnet as age ae Wlee aaa ean 24,145,560 29,502,947 33,077,671 





INVESTIGATION OF PRACTICES 


In Ex Parte No. 104, practices of carriers affecting operat- 
ing revenues or expenses, part 4, traffic expenses, the Commis- 
sion has sent a questionnaire to all common carriers by railroad 
to which reply is to be made on or before October 1. 

The questionnaire calls for information as to the number 
of employes, salaries and expenses of off-line agencies main- 
tained by respondent, including offices maintained in foreign 
countries; necessity for and purposes of off-line agencies; and 
traffic expenses of respondent by operating expense accounts, 
April, May and June, 1929 and 1931. 

The Commission said that for the purpose of the return 
an off-line agency was any agency maintained in any city or 
town the corporate limits of which were not reached by rails 
operated by respondent. 

In a statement issued by the Commission in Ex Parte 104 
to all: Class I railroads, William P. Bartel, director of the 
Bureau of Service, said: 

Some question has arisen as to whether it is the desire in making 
returns in Ex Parte No. 104, Part III, construction and/or main- 
tenance of private side tracks for shippers, to include industry tracks 
constructed under General Order No. 15 of the Director General of 
Railroads dated March 26, 1918. It will not be necessary to include 
in the return to the questionnaire tracks constructed under said 
General Order No. 15, or tracks constructed prior thereto or since 
that time under the general terms of said general order. 

Some question has further arisen as to the average annual main- 
tenance cost. It will be sufficient in making return to this question 
to show the amount expended for maintenance of each of the private 
tracks listed as of what the carrier considers an average year. It 
should further be understood that the return is to cover private side 
tracks in existence at the present time. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





RATES TO AND FROM SAN PEDRO, ETC. 


With the exception of reserving decision as to rates assailed 
on copper-smelter products. from Clarkdale, Ajo, Hayden, Globe, 
Miami, Clifton, Douglas and Superior, Ariz., and El Paso, Tex., 
to San Pedro, Wilmington and Long Beach, Calif., the Com- 
mission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 21673, San Pedro 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., finding 
that the other rates assailed are not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. The Commission summarized its findings as 
follows: 


1. Interstate class rates from and to San Pedro, Wilmington, Long 
Beach to and from other points in California, and points in 
Nevada found not unreasonable. 

Interstate rates from San Pedro, Wilmington and Long Beach on 
dried beans, non-alcoholic beverages, coffee, tropical fruits, 
newsprint and wrapping paper, roofing, soap and sugar, in car- 
loads, to other points in California, on tropical fruits and sugar, 
in carloads, to points in Nevada and Utah on the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake, and on newsprint paper, in carloads, to points in 
Arizona found not unreasonable. , 
Interstate class rates and rates on various commodities from 
and to San Pedro, Wilmington and Long Beach to and from 
various points in California found not unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants or San Pedro, Wilmington or Long Beach compared 
with interstate rates between San Francisco, Calif., and said 
points. 

Order requiring establishment of interstate rates on wool, in the 
grease, in carloads, sought from points in California and Nevada 
to San Pedro, Wilmington and Long Beach found not warranted. 
Conclusion as to rates assailed on copper-smelter products, in 
carloads, from Clarkdale, Ajo, Hayden, Globe, Miami, Clifton, 
Douglas and Superior, Ariz., and El Paso, Texas, to San Pedro, 
Wilmington and Long Beach reserved for reasons herein indi- 
cated. 


bo 


w 


~ 


ol 


Commissioner Lee, concurring in part and dissenting in part, 
said that, because of the insufficiency of the evidence, he con- 
curred with the majority in dismissing the complaint in so far 
as it related to class rates, adding, however, that the record 
showed that those rates needed revision. He said a different 
situation existed with respect to the rates on copper bullion and 
other smelter products and in his opinion it was improper to 
permit a continuation of the existing adjustment until the Com- 
mission reached a conclusion in No. 17000, part 12, Hoch-Smith 
non-ferrous metals. 


POTATO RATES AND CHARGES 


In a report written by Commissioner Mahaffie, in No. 22444, 
Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
embracing also a sub-number, same vs. Same et al., and No. 
22527, Same vs. Same et al., the Commission, by division 4, has 
prescribed, effective on or before November 16, new rates on 
potatoes from points in Minnesota and Wisconsin to points in 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Arkansas, Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi River, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


A rental charge of $5 a car a trip for the use of refrigerator 
or other insulated cars in the transportation of potatoes and 
other vegetables from points in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin to interstate destinations, the Commis- 
sion said, was not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful and the complaint in No. 22444 was dismissed. 

In No. 22444 (Sub. No. 1), complainant attacked the reason- 
ableness of the present carload rates on potatoes from the 
Princeton-Cambridge group in Minnesota and Wisconsin to the 
Missouri River cities, and the relationship of those rates with 
rates from points in the Red River Valley district to the same 
destinations. In disposing of this complaint the Commission 
said the record was convincing that there was no justification 
for any reductions in the present rates from the Princeton- 
Cambridge group to the Missouri River cities, other than to 
Omaha and Council Bluffs. It found that the rates assailed from 
the Princeton-Cambridge group to the destinations in issue were 
and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceded 27.5 per cent of the corresponding first class rate from 
Princeton to the destinations in issue prescribed in Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. It further found that 
the rates from the Princeton-Cambridge group to the destina- 
tions in issue were and for the future would be unduly preju- 
dicial to the complaining shippers, and that the rates from 
points in the Red River Valley district (using the rates from 
Moorhead as representative and observing from the other points 
in said district the present differentials, in cents a hundred 
pounds, over or under the rates from Moorhead) to the same 





destinations, were, and for the future would be, unduly pref- 
erential of shippers from that district to the extent the said 
rates from the Red River Valley district were less than 27.5 
per cent of the corresponding first class rates prescribed in 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates, subject, however to the rates 
prescribed in Leonard, Crosset & Riley vs. A. H. T., 155 I. C. C. 
89, 160 I. C. C. 746, to points in Kansas and the southwest as 
maxima. 

In No. 22527, complainant alleged that the rates from points 
in the Princeton-Cambridge group to points in Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, west of the Missis- 
sippi River, were unreasonable, and as compared with the rates 
on the same commodity from the Red River Valley district, 
naming Moorhead as typical, to the same destinations, were 
unduly prejudicial. The Commission said that a careful analy- 
sis of the situation as shown of record was convincing that a 
reasonable basis of rates to point in Arkansas, Louisiana, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Texas, other than the Missouri River 
cities from points in the Princeton-Cambridge group would result 
from the addition of an arbitrary of 3 cents a hundred pounds fo 
the present rates from the Twin Cities to the same destinations. 
It said the conclusions reached would remove any undue preju- 
dice that might exist and that no evidence was adduced in sup- 
port of the allegation of unjust discrimination. It found, ex- 
cept as to the rates to the Missouri River cities, that the as- 
sailed rates from points in the Princeton-Cambridge group, as 
described in appendix A of the report, to points in Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River, were, and for the future would be, unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded or might exceed the 
applicable rates on potatoes, in carloads, from the Twin Cities 
to the same destinations by more than 3 cents a hundred pounds, 
subject to rates based 27.5 per cent of the corresponding first 
class rate prescribed in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, for 
that portion of western trunk line territory involved herein, as 
maxima. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring in part, said he agreed 
with the conclusions reached, except as to the car-rental charge. 
He held that the charge, in its present form and as it was 
applied, was unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 


OVERCHARGE CLAIM NOT BARRED 


With Chairman Brainerd and Commissioners Farrell, Porter 
and Mahaffie in disagreement with the majority as to construc- 
tion of paragraph 3 (c) of section 16 of the interstate commerce 
act, with respect to the barring of overcharge claims, the Com- 
mission, on reconsideration, in No. 22916, S. J. Graves & Sons 
Company vs. C. St. P. M. & O., has reversed the finding in the 
former report, 165 I. C. C. 267, that claim for alleged overcharges 
on a carload shipment, billed as a contractor’s outfit, from Park 
Falls, Wis., to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., was barred by the 
statute. It has found the rate charged applicable and dismissed 
the complaint. 

The Commission said that in the former report division 5 
found that the claim for recovery of alleged overcharges on the 
—- delivered May 1, 1926, was barred by the statute, and 
added: 


As stated in the prior report, overcharge claims were filed with 
defendant and disallowed three times within three years from the 
time the cause of action accrued, and an informal complaint was 
filed by complainant on August 22, 1929, within six months after the 
last, but more than six months after the first, disallowance of the 
claim. Division 5 found that as the informal complaint was not filed 
within six months after the first declination on December 21, 1928, 
nor within the three-year period of limitation provided by statute, 
the claim is barred, citing Omaha Steel Work vs. Chicago & N. W. 
Ry. Co., 159 I. C. C. 787. The case cited is clearly not in point as 
the last presentation of the claim there in question was made to 
the carrier after the three-year period provided by paragraph 3 (c) 
section 16 of the interstate commerce act had expired. That para- 
graph reads as follows: 

“(c) For recovery of overcharges action at law shall be begun 
or complaint filed with the Commission against carriers subject te 
this act within three years from the time the cause of action accrues, 
and not after, subject to subdivision (d), except that if claim for 
the overcharge has been presented in writing to the carrier within 
the three-year period of limitation said period shall be extended 
to include six months from the time notice in writing is given by 
the carrier to the claimant of disallowance of the claim, or any part 
or parts thereof, specified in the notice.’’ 

The statute does not deny the right of a shipper, after dis- 
allowance of overcharge claims, to resubmit such claims to carriers 
within three years from the time the cause of action accrues. The 
six months additional time provided by this section is specifically 
stated to extend the three-year period. It does not run out before 
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the expiration of that period. It cannot, therefore, be construed to 
mean that a complainant is to be denied the benefit of the six months’ 
clause, if by his diligence in presenting claims for overcharge, a 
notice of disallowance is given by a carrier during preliminary in- 
vestigation of such claims long before the three-year period expires. 
We have heretofore found, in cases involving more than one pres- 
enation, that the six months’ period begins to run from the date 
of the first disallowance of an overcharge claim after the last pres- 
entation to the carrier within the three-year period. International 
Agricultural Corp. vs. Seaboard A. L. Ry. Co., 147 I. C. C. 699; Na- 
tional Screw Mfg. Co. vs. New York C. & St. L. R. Co., 155 I. C. C. 
209; Savannah Creosoting Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 167 I. C. 

We have similarly disposed of informal complaints presenting the 
same issue since June 7, 1924, when this paragraph became law. Our 
experience with overcharge claims shows that frequently they are 
the subject of correspondence between the parties extending over 
a period of years. They often require interpretation of extremely 
intricate tariff provisions. It is the plain intent of the statute to 
allow latitude of time in disposing of overcharge claims directly 
between the parties without litigation. We find that as the informal 
complaint was filed within six months after March 5, 1929, the date 
of the first disallowance after the last presentation within the three- 
year period, the complaint is not barred. 


As to complainant’s contention that the shipment consisted 
of second-hand rails, the Commission said the only evidence 
offered by complainant consisted of three affidavits and the 
freight bill. It said the affidavits of record, executed several 
years after the shipment moved, were insufficient, in view of 
evidence adduced by defendant, to establish complainant’s posi- 
tion with sufficient certainty to enable it to make award of 
reparation, and that it further found that the rate charged, 
applicable to contractors’ outfits, was applicable. 

Commissioner Farrell, dissenting in part, in which Chair- 
man Brainerd and Commissioners Porter and Mahaffie concurred, 
said: 


The construction placed upon section 16, paragraph 3(c), of the 
act by the majority appears to me to be erroneous. I find nothing 
in that provision of law which enables either a shipper or a con- 
signee to extend the time within which he may file with us a com- 
plaint covering a claim for overcharge by submitting the claim to 
the defendant carrier after it has been so submitted once and de- 
clined by the carrier. 


Commissioners Aitchison and Tate did not participate in 
the disposition of the case. The Commission said evidence of 
record indicated that complainant’s correct name was S. J. 
Groves & Sons Company, instead of “Graves.” 


EXPRESS SUBBLOCK RATES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 21811, Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York et al. vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
et al. and No. 22234, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic 
‘Bureau vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., opinion No. 17015, 
176 I. C. C. 766-86, proceedings in which the complainants raised 
questions about the legality of the making of subblock express 
rates for short-haul traffic throughout the country by the express 
company, and asked for the extension of the subblock method 
of making such rates, primarily for the benefit of Omaha, Neb., 
and Council Bluffs, Ia., called Greater Omaha. 

In a report written by Commissioner Eastman, the Commis- 
sion, without expressing approval, in all instances, of the extent 
to which the defendants had exceeded the air-line count as a 
basis for computing the present interstate subblock rates, said 
it could not sustain the contention of the New York complain- 
ants. That contention was that such rates were in contravention 
of the requirements of the order of May 17, 1924, to the extent 
that they exceeded rates which would result on the basis of the 
exceptions to the air-line or straight-line count of subblocks, and 
the assignment of stations, in force prior to March 1, 1925, the 
effective date of the order of May 17, 1924. 

The Omaha complaint attacked the subblock rates between 
Greater Omaha and main-block points in Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas, outside of the subblock area tributary to Greater 
Omaha, as unreasonable in comparison with the subblock basis 
of rates alleged to have been prescribed for application within 
that subblock area. Including the origin and destination sub- 
blocks in the count the straight-line count of subblocks from 
Omaha, within the subblock area tributary thereto, is eight sub- 
blocks directly east, seven directly north, six directly south and 
five directly west. Omaha contended that the main-block rates 
now applied from Omaha to points beyond the subblock area 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the sub- 
block basis of rates applied on the basis of a straight-line count 
of eight subblocks in all cardinal directions. In other words, 
Omaha desired an extension of its subblock area so as to have 
its retail distribution area equal to eight subblocks even if the 
extension of the subblock basis cut into some of the main-blocks 
prescribed by the Commission when it originated the block 
system of stating rates in its report of June 8, 1912, 24 I. C. C. 
380, effective February 1, 1914. The main-block rates assailed 
in the Omaha complaint were those prescribed by the Commis- 
sion in Express Rates, 1922, 83 I. C. C. 606 and 89 I. C. C. 297. 
The Commission found the rates assailed by Omaha not 
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unreasonable. In disposing of the Omaha phase of the proceed- 
ings Commissioner Eastman used the arguments against Omaha 
that are used in group cases generally, namely, that in the 
making of group rates a line had to be drawn some where and 
that such rates could not be regarded as unreasonable based 
solely upon a consideration of incidents affecting only one point 
near the edge of the group with respect to traffic in a particular 
direction. Omaha is in the corner of one of the 950 geographical 
main-blocks prescribed in 1912, effective in 1914. Therefore, it 
has not the benefit of as large a count of subblock rates in all 
directions as it has in one of the four cardinal directions. Mr. 
Eastman expressed the opinion that Omaha had a subblock area 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all of the retail territory 
tributary to it. He said that the direct effect of Omaha’s con- 
tention for a subblock count of eight in all directions, if sus- 
tained, would be to condemn the entire existing system of 
main-block rates throughout the country. 

On the main issue, legality of the manner in which the 
express companies had applied the subblock basis throughout 
the country, the report pointed out that less than 17 per cent of 
the express rates were claimed to be in violation of the Com- 
mission’s order because not based on the air-line count. It 
said that a large majority of the exceptions clearly were not 
different in principle from those made by the Commission in 
connection with the originally prescribed basis or those sub- 
sequently made by the express companies prior to March 1, 1925. 

The controversy about the making of subblock rates resulted 
from the determination of the Commission that it would not 
undertake to compute distances for the application of the sub- 
block rates because that would delay the matter too long. It 
computed the distances for use in making main-block rates and 
then laid down principles to be observed by the express com- 
panies in computing the subblock distances. The judgment of 
the complainants was not the same as the judgment of the 
express companies, hence the controversy and the filing of 
the complaints. 

In an effort to bring about peace about the matter the Com- 
mission appointed a special committee of its traffic men to lay 
down a recommendation, limiting the discretion of the express 
companies in making exceptions. Both complainants and de- 
fendants objected to the recommendation of the committee on 
the ground that the recommendation, if put into effect, would 
amount to a revision of the Commission’s requirements and 
determine an issue not raised by the pleadings. The Commis- 
sion said it had no difficulty with the recommendation of the 
committee on that point. Its difficulty with the recommenda- 
tion, it said, was a practical one. Study of the maps and data 
submitted by the parties, said the Commission, showed that the 
situations submitted were almost infinitely varied and that many 
of them were highly complex. Therefore it said it doubted the 
possibilitty of laying down any hard and fast rule for the com- 
putation of the subblock rates, which would wholly exclude the 
element of judgment. 

Instead of issuing an order the Commission suggested that, 
in view of the expressed willingness of the express companies 
to consider carefully requests from shippers for revision of in- 
dividual rates, the defendants, in revising rates regard the basis 
set forth by the special committee in its recommendation as 
marking the limits of appropriate exceptions to the air-line 
count in the absence of special justification. 

The report said that in any complaints, formal or informal, 
hereafter made to the Commission against individual subblock 
rates on the ground that they were based on an excessive count, 
the burden would be on the express companies to justify any 
departures from the air-line count reflected by such rates as 
were greater than those which the committee recommendation, 
carried as an appendix to this report, would allow. 

In connection with its dismissal of the complaints the Com- 
mission said the express companies would be expected to file 
with it two copies of the master map or maps used by them in 
computing their present subblock rates. 


BARGE RAIL ROUTES AND RATES 


In a second supplemental report in Ex Parte No. 99, appli- 
cation of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, the Commis- 
sion, by division 4, has required, on petition of the barge line 
company, additional through routes and joint rates on classes 
and various commodities over applicant’s line and connecting 
rail carriers, to be established on or before October 21. The 
prior reports are in 167 I. C. C. 41 and 171 I. C. C. 37. 

In the original report, 167 I. C. C. 41, the Commission re- 
quired the establishment of through rail-barge-rail routes over 
applicant’s barge line and connecting rail carriers via Cincin- 
nati, O., and New Orleans, La., between points in central terri- 
tory and southern and southwestern territories, and joint dif- 
ferential rates for application over such routes, and in a sup- 
plemental report, 171 I. C. C. 37, certain changes in the original 
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findings were made. Thereafter the applicants filed a number 
of petitions, seeking additional through barge-rail and rail-barge- 
rail routes and joint differential rates. These additional routes 
and rates were summarized in the report as follows: 


(1) Barge-rail routes and rates on classes and commodities (ex- 
cept iron and steel pipe) between Ohio River ports (Cincinnati, Evans- 
ville, Ind., Louisville, Owensboro, Henderson and Paducah, Ky.) and 
points in Southwestern territory via lower Mississippi River ports 
(Memphis, Tenn., Helena, Ark., Vicksburg, Miss., New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, La.). 

(2) Barge-rail routes and rates on classes and commodities (in- 
cluding export, import and coastwise traffic) between lower Missis- 
sippi River ports (Memphis, Helena, Vicksburg, Rosedale, Miss., 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans) and Chicago, Ill., points in Indiana, 
Ohio and the southern peninsula of Michigan, and points in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, West Virginia and Kentucky included_in Central 
territory, via Ohio River ports (Cincinnati, Louisville and Evansville). 

(3) Barge-rail routes and rates on classes and commodities (in- 
cluding export, import and coastwise traffic) between New Orleans 
and points in Missouri and Arkansas via Helena and Memphis. 

(4) Barge-rail routes and rates on classes and commodities (in- 
cluding export, import and coastwise traffic) between Illinois Freight 
Association territory and lower Mississippi River ports (Memphis, 
Helena, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New Orleans), via Evansville, 
Joppa, Metropolis and Cairo, IIl. 

(5) Barge-rail routes and rates on classes and commodities be- 
tween Trunk Line territory and New England, on the one hand, and 
Memphis and Vicksburg, on the other hand, via Cincinnati. 

(6) Barge-rail routes and rates on classes and commodities (in- 
cluding export, import and coastwise traffic) between points in Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula of Michigan in Western Trunk Line 
territory and lower Mississippi River ports (Memphis, Helena, Vicks- 
burg, Rosedale, Baton Rouge and New Orleans), via Evansville, Joppa, 
Metropolis and Cairo, Ill. 

(7) Rail-barge-rail routes and rates on iron and steel pipe from 
producing points in Central territory via Cincinnati, and barge-rail 
routes and rates on the same commodity from Cincinnati to points in 
Southwestern territory via Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 

(8) Barge-rail rates and rates on classes and commodities (in- 
cluding export, import and coastwise traffic) between points in north- 
ern Kentucky and lower Mississippi River ports (Memphis, Helena, 
Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New Orleans), via Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Evansville and Cairo. 

(9) Rail-barge-rail routes and rates on classes and commodities 
(except iron and steel pipe) between points in Central territory and 
points in Southwestern territory via Ohio River ports (Cincinnati, 
Louisville and Evansville) and lower Mississippi River ports (Memphis, 
Helena, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New Orleans). 


The Commission said the rates prescribed in the original 
report were in general based on a differential of 35 cents on 
first class under the corresponding all-rail rates. In the present 
petitions, it said, the applicant asked for rates determined by 
use of the sd-called Ex Parte 96 formula, commonly employed in 
making differential rates to which the federal barge line is a 
party and prescribed in Through Routes and Joint Rates, 153 
I. C. C. 129. The report said that for present purposes applicant 
was willing to accept, also, the circuity and other limitations 
which were imposed in the report last cited, although in prin- 
ciple it was opposed to those limitations. The Commission said 
that to applicant’s general request for the Ex Parte 96 formula 
one important qualification should be noted. It said that in 
the petition covering rates between Illinois points and lower 
Mississippi ports, applicant sought rates which were not based 
on the formula applied to its routes via Ohio River ports but 
which were the same in amounts as those to be applied via 
Peoria, Ill., in connection with the federal barge line, prescribed 
in Through Routes and Joint Rates, 172 I. C. C. 525. 


The Commission then reviewed objections of the Southern 
Railway and its system lines, and the southwestern lines, which 
asked for investigation of the barge-rail rate situation, to the 
granting the barge line’s petitions. As to the Southern, the 
Commission said its representations were similar to those which 
it had previously made in the proceeding, “and our observations 
thereon in our original report require no repetition here.” As 
to objections of the southwestern rail lines, the Commission 
told them in effect that it was proceeding in accord with the 
provisions of the Denison barge line act and that if they were 
dissatisfied with the results of the findings of the Commission 
“the way is open to them to invoke the procedure providing for 
a hearing after establishment of the prescribed rates.” The 
report said the southwestern lines suggested that the establish- 
ment of rates on the basis sought between New Orleans and 
points in Missouri and Arkansas would unduly prefer New 
Orleans and unduly prejudice Texas ports, and that they cited 
in support of that view Sugar from Louisiana to Arkansas, 167 
I. C. C. 710. The Commission said it did not regard that deci- 
sion as supporting the contention of the southwestern lines that 
the establishment of barge-rail rates between New Orleans and 
Arkansas and Missouri would necessarily cause undue prejudice 
to Texas points. It said it would not, however, require the 
establishment of rates on cotton and cotton linters to New 
Orleans from points in Arkansas and Missouri from and to 
which rates on these commodities were now under suspension 
in I. and S. No. 3399, cotton and cotton linters from southern 
and southwestern states to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., 
via rail and barge line. 

The Commission said it could see no reason for withholding 
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approval of the other through routes sought by the applicant or 
of the rates which it desired, except that it could not agree 
that the rates to be prescribed between Illinois and lower Mis- 
sissippi River ports via Ohio River ports should be the same 
as those which would be required by the Ex Parte 96 formula 
for application via Peoria. It said that in the case of Peoria 
the rail haul was shorter and the water haul considerably longer 
than the respective hauls where the interchange between rail 
and barge took place at the Ohio River. It said that for com- 
petitive reasons the applicant naturally wanted the same basis 
of rates, but that although the interested rail lines had inter- 
posed no objection, “we would not be warranted in prescribing 
rates through the Ohio River ports based on conditions relating 
to routes through Peoria.” The findings of the Commission 
follow: 


1. We find that the connecting carriers by rail listed in the 
appendix to the original report in this proceeding, except the Cincin- 
nati-Georgetown Railroad Company and their rail connections, should 
be required to establish through routes in connection with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line Company as described in the latter’s peti- 
tions previously summarized in this report, except that (a) no barge- 
rail route need be established where the shortest all-rail distance via 
the lines of the said rail carriers and their rail connections from 
point of origin to point of destination through the port of interchange 
with the barge line exceeds by more than 40 per cent the shortest 
all-rail distance between such points of origin and destination; (b) 
no rail-barge-rail route need be established where the shortest all-rail 
distance from point of origin to point of destination through the ports 
of interchange with the barge line exceeds by more than 33 1-3 per 
cent the shortest all-rail distance between such points of origin and 
destination; (c) no barge-rail route need be established where the 
shortest all-rail distance between the inland point of origin or desti- 
nation, as the case may be, and the port of interchange exceeds 
three-fourths of the shortest all-rail distance between point of origin 
and point ef destination; (d) no rail-barge-rail route need be estab- 
lished where the sum of the shortest all-rail distance from the point 
of origin to the port of interchange where the shipment is delivered 
to the barge line, plus the shortest all-rail distance from the port of 
interchange where the shipment is relinquished by the barge line to 
the point of destination exceeds two-thirds of the shortest all-rail 
distance between origin and destination; (e) no barge-rail or rail- 
barge-rail route need be established except over the shortest ‘‘work- 
ing’’ route (i. e., the shortest route regularly used for the transporta- 
tion of freight traffic in general) between the inland point of origin 
or destination, as the case may be, and the port of interchange over 
which the lowest corresponding rate between such points applies; 
and (f) no barge-rail or rail-barge-rail route need be established if 
the barge line and the interested rail carriers agree that it shall not 
be established. 


In the determination of such through routes, origin or destination 
groups may be used, if the parties so agree, and in that event dis- 
tances shall be figured from a centrally located point within the group. 

. We further find that over each of the through routes required 
in finding 1 said common carriers by rail in connection with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line Company shall establish joint rates on all 
classes and commodities constructed by deducting from the lowest 
all-rail rate contemporaneously applied on corresponding traffic by the 
said common carriers by rail between point of origin and point of 
destination via any route the following differentials, which we find to 
be reasonable minimum differentials: (a) Where the excess under 
(a) in finding 1 is not more than 20 per cent and the fraction under 
(c) is not greater than two-thirds, and where the excess under (b) is 
not more than 20 per cent and the fraction under (d) is not more 
than one-half, 20 aed cent of the lowest corresponding all-rail rate 
between the ports between which the shipment is transported by the 
barge line; and (b) in all other cases, 10 per cent of the lowest corre- 
sponding all-rail rate between the ports between which the shipment 
is transported by the barge line; provided, that barge-rail rates on 
cotton and cotton linters need not be established between points be- 
tween which rates on those commodities are now under suspension 
in I. & S. Docket No. 3399; provided, further, that no such joint com- 
modity rate need be established where the corresponding all-rail rate 
over the direct route from or to an interior point to or from a port of 
destination or origin involves at intermediate points departures from 
the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act, nor if the barge line and the interested rail 
carriers agree that no such joint commodity rate shall be estab- 
lished; and provided, further, that no joint barge-rail or rail-barge- 
rail rate established under our order herein from or to any given 
point of origin or destination need be lower than the corresponding 
all-rail rate between such point of origin or destination and the port 
of interchange. It should be understood that if the all-rail rate on 
classes other than first or on commodities are determined ~ A apply- 
ing percentages to the corresponding first-class rates, the joint rates 
prescribed in this section may be determined by first ascertaining 
the barge-rail or rail-barge-rail first class rate, as the case may be, 
and applying the appropriate percentage thereto. 

3. We further find that each of the joint rates ordered to be 
established in the foregoing findings shall be governed by the same 
classification and exceptions thereto, and, in so far as the transporta- 
tion takes place on the lines of the said rail carriers, by the same 
general and special rules, regulations and practiccs as govern, apply, 
or are available in connection with the all-rail rates from which the 
differentials above set forth are deducted in constructing such joint 
rates, except that such rules and provisions shall be modified with 
respect to the acceptance of freight, packing requirements, and the 
like, in so far as may be necessary to meet the circumstances and 
conditions of transportation by barge. 

4. We further find that within 30 days after the joint rates pre- 
scribed above become effective, the said common carriers by rail shall 
enter into negotiations with the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Com- 
pany for the purpose of agreeing upon equitable divisions of such 
joint rates; and further, at the expiration of 120 days from the date 
of publication of the said joint rates, the parties shall advise us in 
writing as to whether agreement has been reached with respect to 
such divisions, and if not, the parties shall clearly set forth the rates 
as to which agreement has not been reached, and shall show the 
Sohn thereof which they consider equitable and their reasons 
therefor. 


Commissioner Mahaffie, concurring in part, said he con- 
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curred except as to the method of determining the base rates. 
He said if the differential] was proper, and that he was assuming 
that it was, “it seems to me to follow that the lowest all-rail 
rates which apply via the gateways through which the traffic 
moves should be used as the basis rather than the lowest all- 
rail rates irrespective of the route of movement.” 


ROUTING OF LUMBER 


On reconsideration in No. 17224, Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co. vs. A. G. S. et al., opinion No. 17016, 176 I. C. C. 787-93, the 
Commission has modified in part findings in the former report, 
142 I. C. C. 521, as to applicable carload rates on lumber, and 
other forest products taking lumber rates, from points east of 
the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
over certain routes to destinations on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Maysville, Ky., to Kanawha City, W. Va., inclusive, and to Iron- 
ton, O. 

In the original report the Commission said it found, among 
other things, that certain of the shipments involved were over- 
charged or misrouted, but that the rates legally applicable to 
such shipments in No. 17957, covered by the report, were not 
unreasonable, and that it directed refund of the overcharges and 
the payment of damages for the misrouting and dismissed the 
complaints. With respect to Nos. 17407 and 17957, wherein 
complainants contended that the Cincinnati, O., rates applied 
from Covington, Ky., to the destinations indicated above under 
an intermediate rule, the Commission said it stated in the 
original report that: 


Cincinnati is shown as a point of origin in the tariff, while Cov- 
ington is not so shown. Covington is directly intermediate between 
Cincinnati and the destinations named above. We find that the Cin- 
cinnati rates applied from Covington to destinations on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Maysville to Kanawha City, inclusive, and to Ironton 
on the Norfolk and Western. The applicable rates on shipments to 
such destinations are those determined in accordance with our gen- 
eral conclusions elsewhere stated. There is no evidence to show 
that they were unreasonable. 


The Commission said defendant, C. & O., appropriately 
called attention to the fact that Covington, as well as Cincinnati, 
was shown as a point of origin in the tariff. It said its conclu- 
sion that the Cincinnati rates applied from Covington under the 
intermediate rule was based on an erroneous statement as to 
the actual tariff situation, which appeared in the proposed report 
of the examiner and was not excepted to by the parties. It 
said that upon consideration it found that the rates from Cin- 
cinnati to the destinations concerned did not apply from Cov- 
ington. 

The Commission said there remained for determination the 
rates applicable on these shipments. It found that the applicable 
rates on the shipments delivered by the C. N, O. & T. P. to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Cincinnati were the Cincinnati combina- 
tions as to shipments prior to November 1, 1925, and the Coving- 
ton combinations as to shipments on and after that date; that 
the applicable rates on the shipments prior to November 1, 1925, 
delivered by the Louisville & Nashville to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Cincinnati and Covington, were the Cincinnati and Covington- 
Cincinnati combinations, respectively; and that the applicable 
rates on the shipments on and after November 1, 1925, delivered 
by the L. & N. to the C. & O. at Covington, were the Covington 
combinations. It further found that the applicable rates on 
these shipments were not unreasonable. It said that as the pro- 
ceedings herein had been reopened for the purpose of determin- 
ing the amount of reparation due complainants, no further order 
was necessary pending such determination. 


Chairman Brainerd, concurring in part, said he did not 
agree with the conclusions of the majority, but that he con- 
curred in the award of reparation for the reason that he was of 
the opinion that while the rates charged were applicable they 
were, prima facie at least, unreasonable. 

Commissioner Porter, concurring in part, said he concurred 
in all the findings of the majority except that with respect to 
shipments which were routed by the shipper over the L. & N. 
to Covington and the C. & O. beyond, and which moved prior to 
November 1, 1925. He said that at that time combinations basing 
on Covington were higher than those basing on Cincinnati. He 
said that routing restrictions in connection with the Cincinnati 
combinations required that movements to Cincinnati be over the 
L. & N., and that movements from that point be over the C. & O. 
He said that, as found by the majority, the lower Cincinnati com- 
binations could have been applicable on shipments moving via 
Covington only by operation of rule 5 (b) of Tariff Circular 18-A. 
He said the majority found that rule 5 (b) might not operate 
to make applicable the Cincinnati combinations on shipments 
routed by the shipper via Covington, because “we had by long 
continued administrative interpretation limited the application 
of the rule to cases where the theoretical movement to and from 
the base point is over the same route,” 
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“In the absence of any formal finding to that effect, I 
am unable to agree with this limitation upon the application of 
rule 5 (b),” said Commissioner Porter. 

Commissioner Farrell, dissenting in part, dissented to the 
extent that the majority made rates via Cincinnati to the 
destination territory applicable to the transportation of ship- 
ments which originated on lines of the L. & N. prior to Novem- 


ber 1, 1925, and did not move through Cincinnati. In his opinion, 
he said, the rates legally applicable to such transportation under 
the law, notwithstanding the provisions of rule 5 (b), were those 
shown in the published and filed tariffs of the defendant carriers 
as applicable to the transportation over lines via Covington, 
which were the lines actually used by the carriers in performing 
the transportation services. The report stated that Commis- 
sioners Aitchison, Tate and Mahaffie did not participate in dis- 
position of the case. 


ANTHRACITE TO NEW JERSEY 

The Commission, by division 4, in No. 20805, Tri-County 
Coal Dealers’ Association et al. vs. Atlantic City Railroad Co. 
et al., has found unreasonable rates on anthracite coal from 
mines in eastern Pennsylvania to destinations in southern New 
Jersey, has prescribed new rates effective on or before No- 
vember 21, and has awarded reparation. 

The Commission found that the rates assailed on prepared 
sizes were, are and for the future would be, unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded, exceed or might exceed the fol- 
lowing in amounts a ton of 2,240 pounds: From Wyoming and 
Lehigh regions to Woodbury, Mickleton and Paulsboro, N. J., 
$3; to Swedesboro, Pedricktown and Penns Grove, N. J., $3.10, 
and to Woodstown, Alloway, Quinton, Salem, Pittman, Glassboro, 
Elmer, Bridgeton, Dareton, Clayton, Vineland, Wheat Road and 
Williamstown, N. J., $3.20. From Schuylkill region to Wood- 
bury, Mickleton and Paulsboro, $2.87; to Swedesboro, Pedrick- 
town and Penns Grove, $2.97, and to Woodstown, Alloway, Quin- 
ton, Salem, Pittman, Glassboro, Elmer, Bridgeton, Dareton, 
Clayton, Vineland, Wheat Road and Williamstown, $3.08. The 
Commission said the record afforded no satisfactory basis for 
prescribing specific rates on pea coal and smaller sizes or a 
definite relation between rates on these sizes and those on pre- 
pared sizes. Concurring in part, Commission Eastman said the 
rates found reasonable were an improvement over the present 
rates and to that extent he approved, but that he believed that 
still lower rates should have been prescribed, more nearly in 
line with those recommended by the examiner. 


COAL AND COKE IN WEST 


On reargument and reconsideration in No. 15851, William 
Kelly Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., and other cases covered 
therein, the Commission has reversed in part findings in former 
reports, 146 I. C. C. 479 and 156 I. C. C. 447, that the rates on 
coal and coke, in carloads, from producing points in Colorado 
and New Mexico to destinations in Kansas, Nebraska and South 
Dakota were not unreasonable prior to August 4, 1925, and has 
now found unreasonable rates on coal from said points to desti- 
nations in Kansas and Nebraska. It has also found unreason- 
able rates on coal from the same producing points to destina- 
tions in Kansas and Nebraska from August 4, 1925, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1929. It has awarded reparation. 

The report embraces nineteen sub-numbers under No. 15841, 
No. 16665, and a sub-number; No. 16987, No. 21571, No. 21691, 
and three sub-numbers, No. 22336, No. 22474, Sub. No. 1 and two 
other sub-numbers thereunder; No. 22930, and a sub-number, 
and No. 23275. 

The Commission said this was the third time it was consid- 
ering upon the same record the issue of the reasonableness of 
rates on coal from mines in Colorado and New Mexico to numer- 
ous destinations in Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

As to rates on lump coal from the Walsenburg district, 
effective August 4, 1925, the Commission said it was impossible 
to escape the conclusion that the 1925 rates as a whole were 
not in conformity with its decision in Colorado & New Mexico 
Coal Operators’ Association vs. D. & R. G. W., 98 I. C. C. 377, 
called the Coal Operators’ Case, and that it affirmed its former 
finding to that effect. It further found that such of the rates 
established August 4, 1925, on lump coal from the Walsenburg 
district to destinations in Kansas and Nebraska, excluding north- 
western Nebraska as defined in the report, as were in excess of 
those established to the same destinations on September 30, 
1929, were unreasonable to the extent of that excess. 

As to rates on lump coal from the Walsenburg district prior 
to August 4, 1925, the Commission reversed its former finding 
that the rates were not unreasonable and now finds that the 
rates on lump coal from the Walsenburg district to destinations 
in Kansas and Nebraska, excluding northwestern Nebraska as 
defined in the report, from March 31, 1924, to August 3, 1925, 
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inclusive, were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
rates subsequently established on August 4, 1925, or September 
30, 1929, in compliance with its decision in the Coal Operators’ 
Case. 

As to rates to destinations in northwestern Nebraska and 
western South Dakota, the Commission found that the rates on 
lump coal from the Walsenburg district on and after August 4, 
1925, to Lodge Pole and Angora, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded $4.30 and $4.50, respectively, and that the 
rates to the other destinations considered in northwestern Ne- 
braska, as defined in the report, were not unreasonable. It 
further found that the rates on lump coal from the Walsenburg 
district, from March 31, 1924, to August 4, 1925, to destinations 
considered in northwestern Nebraska as defined in the report 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
established on August 4, 1925, except that to Lodge Pole and 
Angora they were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
the rates to those points herein found unreasonable on and after 
August 4, 1925. It said the rates to Gregory, S. D., were not 
shown of record and that no finding with respect thereto could 
be made. 

Taking up rates on lump coal from other districts, the Com- 
mission said the general basis of rates maintained on lump coal 
were shown from the record to be: Canon City, same as Wal- 
senburg; Trinidad, 25 cents over Walsenburg, except to some 
points in Kansas to which the rates are the same from both 
districts; Raton-Dawson, 15 cents over Trinidad; Bowie-Somer- 
set, $1.25 over Walsenburg, and Crested Butte-Baldwin and 
Cameo-Palisade, $1 over Walsenburg. It said the rate from the 
northern Colorado and Routt County districts were considered 
separately in the Coal Operators’ Case, and would be considered 
separately herein. It said the relationship of the rates from the 
Coalmont district, or from Coalmont itself, was not shown by 
the record, and no finding in respect of those rates could be 
made. It found that the rates on lump coal from March 31, 
1924, to September 30, 1929, to destinations in. Kansas and 
Nebraska from each of the producing districts named, excepting 
the northern Colorado ‘and Routt County districts, were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that from each of the said districts they 
exceeded by more than the amount named above for each dis- 
trict, respectively, the rates to the same destinations found 
reasonable from Walsenburg during said period. 

The Commission found rates on lump coal from the northern 
Colorado district to destinations in Kansas and Nebraska, ex- 
cluding northwestern Nebraska as defined in the report, from 
March 31, 1924, to August 4, 1925, which exceeded the rates 
established on the last named date, were unreasonable to the 
extent of such excess. It said it could make no finding with 
respect to the rates from northern Colorado subsequent to 
August 3, 1925, because of the state of the record, but a careful 
recheck should be made by the carriers to determine whether 
those rates were now on a proper basis. 

The Commission found that the rates on lump coal from the 
Routt County (Oak Hills) district to destinations in Kansas 
and Nebraska from March 31, 1924, to September 30, 1929, which 
exceeded the sum of (1) the rate established from the Walsen- 
burg district to the same destinations on August 4, 1925, or 
September 30, 1929, in compliance with its decision in the Coal 
Operators’ case, and (2) the difference between the rates in 
effect prior to August 4, 1925, from those districts to the same 
destination, subject to the rule for the convenient statement of 
the subsequently established rates so as to end in 0 or 5, were 
unreasonable to the extent of such excess. 


The Commission said the record was such that it could not 
make any finding as to rates on nut and slack or pea or the 
reasonable relationship of those rates to the rates on lump. It 
found, however, that to destinations in Kansas and Nebraska 
each rate on nut coal and slack or pea coal from the producing 
districts from which the rates on coal had hereinbefore been 
found unreasonable which exceeded the rate on lump coal estab- 
lished on August 4, 1925, or September 30, 1929, in compliance 
with its decision in the Coal Operators’ case from the same 
producing district to the same destination, was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded said rate on lump coal. 

The Commission found that each complainant making ship- 
ments from the points in Colorado and New Mexico to the des- 
tinations in Kansas and Nebraska specified or designated in its 
complaint within the period extending from March 31, 1924, to 
September 30, 1929, or, when the date two years prior to the 
date its complaint was filed was later than March 31, 1924, 
extending from such later date to September 30, 1929, on which 
that complainant paid and bore the charges at the rates herein 
found unreasonable, was entitled to reparation. 

Commissioner Porter, dissenting in part, said that with the 
award of reparation on shipments which moved on and since 
August 4, 1925, he had no quarrel, but he could not go with 
the finding that the assailed rates were unreasonable before 
that date. 
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Commissioner Lee, dissenting, said that the former approval 
by the Commission of the rates assailed and the maintenance 
thereof without attack from 1912 to 1923 raised a presumption 
of their lawfulness, and that he did not agree that the facts 
relied on by the majority rebutted that presumption or sustained 
the finding that the rates were unreasonable prior to August 5, 
1925. 

Commissioner Mahaffie noted a dissent. Commissioners 
Aitchison and Tate did not participate in the disposition of the 
case. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber 
No. 23879, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. N. 0. & L. C. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Rates, creosoted lumber, Mobile, Ala., 
to Jesuit Bend and Alliance, Ia., applicable. 


Eggs 

No. 23934, Donovan Coffee Co., Inc., et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
By division 2. Rates, eggs, numerous points in southern Mis- 
souri to Birmingham, Ala., were, are and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
60 per cent of column 100 rates from respective points of origin 
to Birmingham constructed upon the distance scale of rates 
prescribed in the southwestern revision. Reparation awarded. 
Order for future effective on or before November 19. 


Battery Cable Terminals 


No. 23968, Whitaker Battery Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 2. Reparation awarded on finding inapplicable 
rate, lead-coated brass battery cable terminals, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Philadelphia, Pa. Applicable rate, 97.5 cents. Shipments 
were billed as hardware, brass, n. o. i. b. n. The Commission 
held article considered was embraced within the description 
“cable terminals” and should take the rates applicable thereon. 


Potatoes 
No. 23994, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Charges, potatoes, Clearbrook, Minn., 
to Nashville, Tenn., not unreasonable. 


Charcoal 


No. 23998, Retort Chemical Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Reparation awarded on finding rate, charcoal, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., to Cascade Mills, N. Y., unreasonable to extent it 
exceeded $12.28 a net ton. 


Clay Sewer Pipe 


No. 24138, Robinson Clay Product Co. vs. G. T. et al. By 
division 4. Reparation of $190.96, with interest, awarded on find- 
ing that defendants’ failure to publish and apply on carload ship- 
ments of clay sewer pipe from Malvern, O., to Detroit, Ferndale 
and Pontiac, Mich., a rate published from a more distant point 
subject to rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A was unreasonable. 
Rates not in violation of the long-and-short-haul provision of 
section 4. 

Cement 


No. 24268, Consolidatel Cement Corporation vs. C. N, et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Claim alleging unreasonableness of 
rate charged on three carloads of cement from Cement City, 
Mich., to Chagrin Falls, O., found barred by the statute. 


Petroleum 


No. 23856, Solar Refining Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Dismissed. Award of reparation on shipments of 
petroleum and petroleum products, Lima, O., to Fayette, O., 
over an interstate route found to be precluded by Rule III (s) of 
the Rules of Practice, which provides that except under unusual 
circumstances, and for good cause shown, reparation will not 
be awarded upon a complaint in which it is not specifically 
prayed for, or upon a new complaint by or for the same com- 
plainant which is based upon any finding in the original pro- 
ceeding. 

Apples 


No, 23775, Nash Dietz Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By division 
2. Reparation of $40.01, with interest, awarded upon finding 
rate, apples, Wichita, Kan., to Columbus, Neb., unreasonable to 
extent it exceeded 65.5 cents. Commissioner Mahaffie noted a 
dissent. 

Rubber Mats 

No. 23737, Victor Rubber Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Reparation awarded on finding rate, rubber mats, loose, 
braced in the car, Maitland, O., to Detroit, Mich., unreasonable 
to extent it exceeded third class rate of 43 cents, minimum 30,000 
pounds. No finding for future necessary as effective July 6, 
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1931, a rating of rule 26, in official territory, minimum 30,000 
pounds, became applicable. 


Peaches 


No. 23717, Chester Franzell & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By division 4. Reparation awarded on finding rates, peaches, 
Alma, Anna and Cobden, IIl., to Pittsburgh, Pa., prior to Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, applicable, but unreasonable to extent they exceeded 
88.5 cents; that rates charged subsequent to November 1, 1927, 
from all the origin points in southern Illinois involved were in- 
applicable and that the applicable rate was 88.5 cents. 


FINAL EXCESS INCOME PAYMENT 


The Commission, by division 1, in Finance No. 3998, excess 
income of Wyandotte Terminal Railroad Co., has made final its 
tentative report as to the determination of excess net railway 
operating income received by the carrier between March 1, 1920, 
and December 31, 1927. In the tentative report the carrier was 
directed to pay to the Commission, on or before April 25, 1931, 
the sum of $7,039.46, the unpaid balance of the recapturable 
excess net railway operating income of $8,241.17 held by it as 
trustee for the United States. 

“The order authorized the filing of a protest on or before 
April 25, 1931,” said the Commission, “and provided that if no 
protest was filed the tentative report would become final. No 
protest was filed. The carrier complied with the order and has 
remitted the sum of $7,039.46.” 

The Commission said that since the carrier had paid the 
entire amount of excess net railway operating income due ac- 
cording to its determination thereof no further order wag nec- 
essary. 

This is understood to be the first recapture case in which 
final payment has been made by the carrier and which payment 
may be put by the Commission without strings attached in 
the railroad contingent fund created by section 15a of the inter- 
state commerce act. All other money paid into that fund by 
carriers has been paid under protest and subject to reservations 
so that the Commission has not been able to use the money for 
the purposes intended by Congress. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8935, authorizing the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste: Marie Railway Company to issue not exceeding 
$10,000,000 of 1-year 5 per cent secured notes and to pledge as col- 
lateral security therefor not exceeding $12,500,000 of first refunding 
mortgage bonds, series B, 5% per cent; said notes to be sold at not 
less than 98% per cent of par and accrued interest, and the pro- 
ceeds used to retire outstanding collateral-trust bonds and to re- 
oie i the treasury for expenditures made for that purpose, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8902, authorizing (1) The Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh Railroad Company to issue $3,126,000 of general and 
refunding mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series B; said bonds to 
be delivered at part to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in partial 
reimbursement for expenditures made by that company for capital 
purposes, condition prescribed (provided, however, and authority to 
issue said bonds is granted upon the express condition, that they 
shall be redeemable as a whole on July 1, 1941, at a premium of not 
exceeding 7% per cent of their principal amount and thereafter at 
gradually diminishing premiums for stated pcriods, with accrued in- 
terest in each case, such subsequent premiums to be subject to the 
further approval of this commission); and (2) the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to assume obligation and liability, as lessee and guar- 
antor, in respect of said bonds, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8931, authorizing the St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co. (1) to issue not exceeding $1,114,000 of first 
terminal and unifying mortgage bonds, and (2) to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $600,000 of Southern Illinois & Mississippi 
Bridge Company first-mortgage bonds and $511,000 of Paragould 
Southeastern Ry. Co. first and refunding mortgage bonds; all or 
any part of said bonds to be pledged and repledged from time to 
time a July 1, 1932, as collateral security for short-term notes, 
approved. 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8949. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon certain railroad terminal properties and fa- 
cilities extending from Fourth Avenue and Liberty Street to Wood- 
ruff Avenue in Pittsburgh, Pa., including certain steel structures and 
improvements on the northerly side of the Monongahela River, the 
railway bridge extending across the river and the tunnel extend- 
ing through Mount Washington, in accordance with and _ to 
the extent provided by the terms and provisions of an agreement 
- dated August 14, 1931, between the applicant and Allegheny county. 
Applicant said the county desired to purchase from it the property 
in order to construct a public boulevard. The consideration for the 
property was stated as $3,000,000. Applicant said abandonment of 
the facilities would not impair its ability to render proper and ade- 
quate service. 

Finance No. 8951, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon operations and trackage rights over what is 
known as its McGregor-Waco branch, such operation being over a 
line of railroad owned and operated by the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Co. of Texas, between McGregor and Waco, about 21 miles. 
Applicant says it wishes to cease and abandon operating into Waco, 
Tex., entirely, due to lack of patronage and traffic, that the opera- 
tions have been conducted at a loss and that applicant is suffering 
keen and severe rail and motor truck competition in the territory 
involved and under its contract it is required to pay charges to the 
St. Louis Southwestern which it cannot afford longer to endure. 
Applicant said it was informed that the St. Louis Southwestern would 
continue to operate over the track in question. 
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Finance No. 8952. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue nominally $10,500,000 of 4% per cent refunding 
mortgage bonds, to mature September 1, 1978, to pledge $6,000,000 of 
said bonds as collateral security for notes aggregating $6,000,000 to be 
payable to the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, and to repledge the 
$6,000,000 of bonds from time to time, and to pledge and repledge from 
time to time all or any part of the total issue as collateral security 
for short-term notes. Applicant said it had outstanding its short- 
term note for $3,750,000 due August 26, 1931, and to enable it to pay 
this note and obtain $2,250,000 for current cash necessities, it pro- 
posed to arrange for the $6,000,000 loan, and pledge therefor the 
proposed bonds to the extent of $6,000,000 and certificates of deposit 
for 60,000 shares of prior lien stock of the Wheeling & ‘Lake Erie, 
which certificates were issued by the trustee under the deposit and 
trust agreement providing for the holding of the W. & L. E. stock 
by a trustee as required by the Commission. 

Finance No. 8368. Supplemental application of Michigan Central 
Railroad Co. and New York Central Railroad Co. for authority to 
extend line of railroad from a point in Grand Rapids division of 
Michigan Central to a point of connection with what was formerly 
the Michigan Railroad, all in Grand Rapids, Mich., and over the 
property of the former Michigan road from a point approximately 3 
miles south of Grand Rapids a distance of 7.25 miles northerly to and 
through Grand Rapids. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22771, and Sub. 1, Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., et al.. vs. 
Cc. & O. et al. Complainants, in a third petition, ask consideration 
by entire Commission of report of division 5. 

1. & S. 3540, Allowances for drayage and barge service on cotton 
and cotton linters at Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, Texas City, and 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Galveston Chamber of Commerce and Galves- 
ton Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade ask reconsideration and 
argument on present record, by full Commission, of report and 
decision of division 3, dated July 15, 1931, mimeographed. 

No. 17517, In the matter of rates on sand, gravel and crushed 
stone within southern territory. American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, for and on behalf of its member lines represented in previous 
proceedings herein, asks for a rehearing therein. 

No. 23623, Seaman Body Corporation et al. vs. American Railway 
Express Co. et al. Complainant asks reopening and for rehearing, 
reargument, and/or reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 24569, Concrete Pipe & Products Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
D. & H. Railroad Corporation, party defendant, asks dismissal of 
the complaint as to it. 

No. 15543, Turpentine & Rosin Products Assn. vs. A. & V. et al. 
Defendant carriers ask vacation of findings and order in 15543, 115 
I. Cc. C. 667 and 122 I. C. C. 549. 

No. 23280, Kendall Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Southern carriers ask 
postponement of effective date and modification of findings and order 
of Commission. 

Finance No. 8666, In the matter of application of C. M. St. P. & P. 
under paragraphs (18) to (20), Inc., of section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act. Applicant asks for extension of sixty days’ time in which 
to reach an agreement with the Northern Pacific for operating rights 
upon and over its railroad between a point at or near_Chehalis, in 
Lewis county, Wash., and a point at or near Vader Junction and 
near to the boundary line between Lewis county and Cowlitz county, 
Wash. 

No. 24027, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. et al. vs. C. G. Ww. 
et al. Defendants ask Commission b a out certain portions of 
complainants’ exceptions to proposed report. 

No. 24600, Cast Stone Institute vs. A. & W. et al. B. & A., Chi- 
cago Junction, C. K. & S, C. R. & L, C. N., C. C. C. & St. L, 
Federal Valley, Indiana Harbor Belt, Michigan Central, N. Zz. & 
P. & L. E., and W. S., defendants herein, ask dismissal of com- 
plaint or to have it made more definite and certain. 

No. 21850 (and Sub. 1 to 5, incl.), August Sinner et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Reopening and hearing 
by complainants is asked. 

No. 21852, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. vs. Reading et al. Com- 
plainant asks reopening and reconsideration by full Commission on 
record as made, and/or reargument. 

No. 22351, Chapple Bros. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant asks 
reconsideration by entire Commission and/or rehearing for submis- 
sion of new and additional evidence. 

1. & S. 3540, Allowances for drayage and barge service on cotton 
and cotton linters at Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, Texas City and 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Texas City Board of Trade asks reopening for 
reconsideration by full Commission upon record made and to amend 
certain portions of report and order entered. 

No. 17791, Union Gas & Electric Co. vs. C. & O. Complainant 
asks ee and reconsideration by entire Commission on record 
as made. 

No. 23005, Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. Defendants 
ask reopening case to take evidence of certain matters which have 
arisen since the hearing, for reconsideration of case, by entire Com- 
mission after decision by division 5, and for vacation before its effec- 
tive date of the order entered herein on June 22, 1931, or in lieu of 
vacating said order to postpone the effective date pending the final 
determination of this case. 

No. 23044, Blue Ridge Glass Corporation vs. A. & B. B. et al. 
Complainant asks reargument and/or reconsideration. 

No. 20329, Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of South 
Dakota vs. C. B. & Q. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Southern 
Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association, intervener, asks reconsidera- 
tion of certain findings and for amended order. 

No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. et al. 
and No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. A. S. et al. Defendants 
ask postponement of effective date of Commission’s orders. 

No. 23153, Southern Traffic Association vs. Erie et al., and related 
cases, and No, 23348, Southern Traffic Association vs. B. & O. et al. 
Defendants in No. 23348, one of cases heard and decided with above- 
entitled case, ask reconsideration on record as made by division 5 
of decision rendered June 16, 1931, or in the alternative for recon- 
sideration by the Commission as a whole of said decision. 

No. 23074, Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Defend- 
ants ask extension of effective date of order heretofore entered here- 
in, October 19, 1931. 

No. I. & S. 3130, part 2, Consolidated Southwestern Cases (in so 
far as schedules under suspension concern concrete slabs). Protestant, 
Federal-American Cement Tile Co. asks reopening for purpose of 
taking further evidence and/or reargument and/or reconsideration 
and modification solely with respect to rates on concrete slabs. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





LUMBER ROUTING QUESTIONS 


A recommendation has been made by Examiner Harris 
Fleming that the Commission, in No. 24014, Southern Desk Co. 
vs. Canadian Pacific et al., find that the title defendant mis- 
routed shipments of built-up wood, from Newport, Vt., to Hick- 
ory, N. C., and award reparation. Fleming said the Commission 
should find that the Canadian road, the originating line, mis- 
routed the shipment and that the complainant was damaged 
to the extent of the difference between the amounts paid, on 
shipments on and after January 15, 1928, and those which would 
have accrued had the cars been forwarded over the route 
through Richmond, Va. 

A sixth class joint rate of 78 cents, applicable over various 
routes, was charged. A table in Harris’ report shows a combina- 
tion of 71 cents via Richmond prior to October 8, 1929, and 73 
cents on and after that day. 

Incomplete routing was shown in the billing. The railroads 
objected to consideration of an allegation of misrouting in the 
formal case because they said that it was not made in the 
informal presentation of the matter. But Harris said that under 
the general allegation of unreasonableness the Commission might 
determine whether the complainant was subjected to the pay- 
ment of unreasonable charges by reason of misrouting, citing, 
in support of that declaration, Gjwinn Brothers & Co. vs. C. & O., 
56 I. C. C. 298, and Huff Co. vs. Norfolk Southern, 169 I. C. C. 
774, 


The carriers did not comply with the rule that where routing 
was incomplete it was the duty of the initial road to obtain 
complete instructions or to route the traffic over the cheapest 
available route consistent with the routing instructions fur- 
nished. Applying that rule, the examiner noted that the carriers 
had omitted obedience to the part of the instruction to give the 
B. & O. a haul. The carriers said that the Southern, also in- 
cluded in the instructions, would have received no part of the 
haul on the Richmond combination because it was not party to 
that route but Harris pointed out that if the instruction had 
been followed the Southern would have had a haul beyond Rich- 
mond. He ruled out a lower combination via Lynchburg, Va., 
because the B. & O. was not a party in that route. Harris said 
there was nothing in the record warranting condemnation of 
the level of the rate, hence, he said, the Commission should say 
the rate had not been shown to have been unreasonable. 

Harris found that one of the shipments that moved after 
January 15, 1928, was charged a rate of 71 cents and others a 
supposed rate of 72.5 cents. Those shipments, he said, were 
undercharged. The outstanding undercharges, he said, should 
be promptly collected. 


IDAHO OIL RATES 


In a proposed report in No. 23508, Idaho Oil Rates, and cases 
grouped therewith, Examiner Myron Witters has recommended 
that the Commission find unreasonable in the past and for the 
future rates on petroleum and petroleum products, in tank-car 
loads, from points in Utah, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, California, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, to all points 
in Idaho and to Nyssa, Ore., Butte and West Yellowstone, Mont., 
that reasonable rates be prescribed and reparation awarded. 
The report also embraces No. 23508, Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of Idaho vs. O. S. L. et al.; No. 23760, C-B Oil Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 23760, Sub-No. 1, Camas Oil Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al; No. 23831, Burley Home Oil Co. 
et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al.; and No. 23543, Idaho Freight 
Rate Association vs. O. S. L. et al. 

Examiner Witters, in appendix F of the report, set forth a 
scale of reasonable, maximum rates on refined oil that he pro- 
posed should be prescribed. He recommended that the Com- 
mission find that the rates on refined oil assailed from Salt Lake 
City, Utah, points in Oregon, Wyoming, Montana, Washington 
and California, to Nyssa, Ore., Butte and West Yellowstone, 
Mont., and to points in Idaho, except points on the Camas Prairie 
Railroad east of Orifino and-south of Culdesac and except points 
on the Gilmore & Pittsburgh, were, are, and for the future will 
be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed the distance scale of rates, except that 
the switching charges at Willbridge and Linnton, Ore., have 
not been shown to be unreasonable. Continuing in his recom- 
mendations, the examiner said: 





In constructing rates for the future, the scale should be applied 
to the shortest route by which carload traffic can move without 
change of lading. For purposes of reparation, the shortest routes 
over which traffic could have moved without transfer of lading shall 
be applied. For both purposes, 150 per cent of the actual distance 
over the Rogerson-Wells cut-off shall be used. To points in northern 
Idaho the Commission should sanction the equalization of rates from 
Seattle and Portland and points grouped therewith on the basis of 
average distances. 

The rates to points on branch lines, including the Camas Prairie 
Railroad, should be based on a constructive mileage of 150 per cent 
of the actual mileage on the branch, 

That the rates on low-grade oils assailed in No. 23508 from Salt 
Lake City, points in Oregon, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, and 
California to points in Idaho, except points on the Camas Prairie 
Railroad east of Orifino and south of Culdesac, and except points on 
the Gilmore & Pittsburgh were, are, and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed 
80 per cent of those herein found reasonable on refined oil. 

That the rates on refined oil assailed from the midcontinent field 
were, are, and for the future will be unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed from the entire 
group rates constructed by the application of the distance scale 
herein found reasonable as shown in Appendix F, assuming the aver- 
age distance from the midcontinent field to McCammon to be 1287 
miles, and applying the scale to additional distances beyond McCam- 
mon, with the branch line arbitraries found reasonable above. 

There was no evidence of undue prejudice as alleged in No. 23543, 
and no evidence relating to the rates on low-grade oils from the 
midcontinent field. 

That the rates on refined oils from all points of origin named in 
the complaints and on low-grade oils from origins named in No. 
23508 to points on the Camas Prairie Railroad east of Orifino and 
south of Culdesac were, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed, the rates 
herein found reasonable to Orifino and Culdesac plus the present rates 
applicable beyond those points. No finding should be made with 
reference to the rates assailed to points on the Gilmore & Pittsburgh. 


The scale of reasonable maximum rates on refined oil 
carried in appendix F begins with 26 cents for 100 miles and 
over 90, and progresses 1 cent for each 10-mile block to 240 
miles and over 230, for which the rate is 40 cents. The scale 
then progresses 1 cent for each 20-mile block to 300 miles and 
over 280, for which the rate is 43 cents. At 320 miles and over 
300 the rate is 45 cents. The scale then progresses 1 cent for 
each block of 20 miles to 52 cents for 460 miles and over 440. 
At 480 miles and over 460 the rate is 54 cents, progressing 
thereafter 1 cent for each 20-mile block up to 61 cents for 620 
miles and over 600. At 640 miles and over 620 the rate is 63 
cents from which it progresses 1 cent for each 20-mile block 
to 67 cents for 720 miles and over 700. At 740 miles and over 
720 the rate is 69 cents, and progresses 1 cent for each 20 
miles to 72 cents for 800 miles and over 780 miles. At 825 
miles and over 800 the rate is 73 cents; for 850 and over 825, 
74 cents; for 875 and over 850, 76 cents. The scale progresses 
thereafter 1 cent for each 25-mile block to 95 cents for 1,350 
miles and over 1,325 miles. The same rate of 95 cents is pre- 
scribed for 1,375 miles and over 1,350 miles and then progresses 
1 cent for each 25-mile block to 110 cents for 1,750 miles and 
over 1,725 miles. The same rate of 110 cents is prescribed for 
1,775 miles and over 1,750 miles and the scale then progresses 
1 cent for each 25-mile block, running out with 119 cents for 
2,000 miles and over 1,975 miles. 


SHEET METAL CONTAINERS 


In a proposed report of 153 pages, including appendices, Ex- 
aminers J. P. McGrath and W. H. Smith, in No. 22426, rates and 
minimum weights on metal containers, and cases grouped there- 
with, recommend that the Commission make a number of find- 
ings as to rates, ratings and minimum weights for the interstate 
transportation of sheet metal containers, in carloads and less 
than carloads, in official, southern and western classifications. 

The examiners said that in I. and S. No. 3297, by schedules 
filed to become effective May 25, 1929, carriers parties to the 
official classification proposed to revise the carload ratings and 
carload minimum weights in that territory on certain sheet 
metal containers. On protest of numerous shippers the schedules 
were suspended for the statutory period. The examiners said 
the proposed revision, if permitted to become effective, would 
have disrupted existing classification uniformity in carload mini- 
mum weights on those containers in official, southern and west- 
ern classification territories. 

One of the purposes of the proposed revision, said the exam- 
iners, was to overcome an alleged overlapping of the classifica- 
tion descriptions. Modification of those descriptions in official 
territory, said they, if approved in lieu of the revision proposed 
by the carriers, would have disrupted uniformity in commodity 
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descriptions of these containers in the three classification terri- 
tories which, together with uniformity in carload minimum 
weights, was attained as a result of the Consolidated Classifica- 
tion Case, 54 I. C. C. 1, decided in 1919. 

The examiners said there were pending several proceedings 
that brought in issue the lawfulness of rates and minimum 
weights on certain sheet metal containers in various sections of 
the country, and that in order to deal comprehensively with the 
situation thus presented the Commission, August 14, 1929, insti- 
tuted on its own motion a general investigation into the lawful- 
ness of the interstate carload, less than carload and any-quantity 
rates and ratings and the carload minimum weights on these 
and other specified sheet metal containers maintained by the 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act and parties to 
the official, southern and western classifications. The effective 
dates of the schedules covered by the investigation and suspen- 
sion proceedings were voluntarily postponed by respondents 
until October 3, 1931, or later. 

Listing the commodities under consideration, the examiners 
said: 


The sheet metal containers listed in the notice instituting the in- 
vestigation are iron or steel white lead drums, kegs or pails; iron 
or steel putty drums, kits or pails; new or old iron or steel shipping 
barrels, half barrels, casks, drums, hogsheads, kegs, puncheons or 
tierces, N. O. I. B. N. (not otherwise indexed by name); iron or 
steel axle grease boxes; new or old tin or tin and glass combined 
cracker boxes (cracker cans); iron or steel boxes, N. O. I. B. N., set 
up; tin boxes, N. O. I. B. N.; new or newly retinned cream or milk 
shipping cans; old cream or milk shipping cans; new or newly re- 
tinned iron or steel ice cream cans; old iron or steel ice cream cans; 
iron, steel or tin oil cans; new or old galvanized iron oyster shipping 
cans (inside containers used with refrigerator oyster carriers); iron 
or steel shop cans (shop kegs or shop barrels); tank wagon cans; 
new or old but not worn out iron, steel or tin cans, N. O. I. B. N.; 
sheet iron or steel powder kegs, set up; sheet iron or sheet steel 
ash, garbage, oiled waste or refuse cans, with or without covers; 
tinned or not tinned but not enameled sheet iron or sheet steel pails 
(buckets) with or without covers, N. O. I. B. N.; gravity cream sep- 
arators (cream separating cans); and ice cans (cans such as ordi- 
narily used with ice-making or refrigerating machines), as described 
in specified items of the consolidated classification in effect on the 
date of that notice. In the consolidated classification new or old iron 
or steel shipping barrels, half barrels, casks, drums, hogsheads, kegs, 
puncheons and tierces, hereinafter generally referred to as barrels, 
are divided into three groups with respect to the weight of the ma- 
terial used in their construction, i. e., United States standard gauge 
No. 16 or thicker, gauges Nos. 17 to 19, inclusive, and gauge No. 20 
or thinner, and ratings are provided for all three groups when 
shipped set up and for new barrels 17 to 19 gauge and 20 gauge or 
thinner when shipped knocked down. The evidence submitted pertains 
only to these and the other containers set up. The carriers lack spe- 
cific and current information concerning the weight, value and other 
transportation characteristics of gravity cream separators (cream 
separating cans) and galvanized iron oyster shipping cans (inside 
containers used with refrigerator oyster carriers) and shippers of 
these containers were not represented at the hearings. The ratings 
and rates on these last-named containers and on knocked-down con- 
tainers, therefore, will not be considered. 


The report also embraces No. 19646, Gopher State Canneries, 
Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 21808, Michigan Canners’ Asso- 
ciation vs. A. A. et al.; No. 21870, Akin Brothers Canning Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 21926, Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation vs. A. & R. et al.; I. and S. No. 3307, cans, iron, steel, 
or tin, in Illinois and W. T. L. territories, and between those 
territories and central territory; I. and S. No. 3297, classification 
ratings and minimum weights on empty cans and steel barrels 
or drums in official territory; I. and S. 3461, iron and steel bar- 
rels and drums to, from and between points in southern terri- 
tory; I. and S. No. 3531, metal containers from, to and between 
points in official classification territory; and, to the extent that 
the issues fall within the scope of this investigation, I. and S. 
No. 3088, cans, iron, steel or tin, in Illinois and W. T. L. terri- 
tories and between those territories and central territory, heard 
cooperatively with Illinois Commerce Commission case No. 
18154; I. and S. No. 3130, southwestern rates; I. and S. No. 3228, 
cancellation of ratings on empty carriers or containers, returned, 
between points in W. T. L. territory; I. & S. No. 3423, empty 
returned carriers, cases, bottles, barrels, drums, Texas and Okla- 
homa to Colorado. 

The examiners dealt with the subject matter under the 
following headings: Production and distribution, physical and 
transportation characteristics, classification ratings, carload rates 
and minimum weights, less-than-carload rates, commodity de- 
scription, lawfulness of the present carload and less-than-carload 
ratings and rates and carload minimum weights, and old con- 
tainers. 

As to reparation in Nos. 19646 and 21870, the examiners said 
the rates assailed in those complaints were not unreasonable 
in the past. 

The findings recommended by the examiners follow: 


New Containers 


1. That the ratings, rates and minimum weights on iron or steel 
white lead drums, kegs or pails, iron or steel putty drums, kits or 
pails, iron or steel axle grease boxes, tin cracker boxes (cracker 
cans), iron or steel boxes, N. O. I. B. N., tin boxes, N. O. I. B. N., 
iron, steel or tin oil cans, iron or steel shop cans (shop kegs or 
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shop barrels), tank wagon cans, new iron, steel or tin cans, N. O. 
I. B. N., sheet iron or sheet steel powder kegs, tinned or not tinned 
but not enameled sheet iron or sheet steel pails (buckets), with or 
without covers, N. O. I. B. N., and new iron or steel shipping barrels 
or drums of less than 15-gallons capacfty, in straight carloads, intra- 
territorially and interterritorially between points in official, southern, 
southwestern and western trunk-line territories, as defined in East- 
ern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, and supplemental reports therein, Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, and supplemental re- 
ports therein, and Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, 
and supplemental report therein, respectively, are and for the future 
will be unreasonable, and in some instances unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial and preferential; and that maximum reason- 
able rates per 100 pounds and carload minimum weights for applica- 
tion to the interstate transportation of said containers, in carloads, 
are and for the future will be rates equal to 50 per cent of the 
first-class rates prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra, 
minimum 16,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, and, for alternative ap- 
plication therewith, rates equal to 70 per cent of the first-class rates 
prescribed in that case, minimum 10,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, 
in official territory, and in southern, southwestern and western trunk- 
line territories rates equal to 45 per cent of the first-class rates pre- 
scribed in those respective territories in Southern Class Rate In- 
vestigation, supra, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, supra, and 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates, supra, minimum 16,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to Rule 34, and, for alternative application therewith, rates equal 
to 65 per cent of the first-class rates prescribed in those cases, mini- 
mum 10,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, and between said territories 
rates equal to the above respective percentages, according to the 
governing classification, of the first-class rates prescribed in those 
territories, subject to the same minima. 

2. That the less-than-carload ratings and rates on the containers 
named in finding No. 1 in the three major classifications are and for 
the future will be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly 


prejudicial and preferential; and that maximum reasonable ratings 
and rates for application to the interstate transportation of said 
containers, in less than carloads, in all three major classifications 


are and for the future will be one and one-half times first class on 
said containers of 15 gallons capacity or greater, not nested, first 
class on said containers of less than 15 gallons capacity, not nested, 
and second class on said containers of all capacities, nested. 

3. That the present fourth-class rating and rates, or rates 
equivalent to 50 per cent of the first-class rates prescribed in the 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra, minimum 16,000 pounds, 
subject to Rule 34, on barrel or drums of gauge No. 16 or thicker 
and of capacity 15 gallons or greater, in carloads, in official terri- 
tory are not unreasonable; but that the ratings and rates applicable 
to the interstate transportation of these barrels or drums, in carloads, 
in southern, southwestern and western trunk-line territories and 
between those territories are and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed or*“may exceed rates equal to 45 per 
cent of the first-class rates prescribed in these respective territories, 
in the cases hereinbefore cited, minimum 16,000 pounds, subject to 
Rule 34, and between said territories, including official territory, rates 
equal to the above respective percentages, according to the governing 
classification, of the first-class rates prescribed in those territories, 
subject to the same minimum. 

4. That the carriers’ proposal to increase the rating on barrels 
or drums of gauge No. 16 or thicker and of capacity 15 gallons 
or greater, in less than carloads, from third to second class in the 
official and southern classifications and to establish second class 
rating on these barrels or drums in the western classification has 
been justified; and that second class is and for the future will be 
a maximum reasonable rating on these barrels in less than carloads 
in the three major classifications. 

5. That the present ratings and rates, or rates equivalent to 55 
per cent of first class, on barrels or drums of gauges Nos. 17 to 19, 
inclusive, and of capacity 15 gallons or greater, in carloads, between 
points in official, southern, southwestern and western trunk-line terri- 
tories are not unreasonable; but that the minimum on these barrels 
or drums is and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds or may exceed 12,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34; and 
that just and reasonable rates based on that minimum for inter- 
state application are and for the future will be those equal to 60 
per cent within official territory and 55 per cent within southern, 
southwestern and western trunk-line territories of the corresponding 
first-class rates prescribed in those respective territories, in the cases 
hereinbefore cited, and between said territories, rates equal to the 
above respective percentages, according to the governing classifica- 
tion, of the first-class rates in those territories. 


6. That the first-class rating on barrels or drums of gauges Nos. 
17 to 19, inclusive, and of capacity 15 gallons or greater, in less than 
carloads, in the three major classifications is not unreasonable. 

7. That the ratings and rates applicable to the interstate trans- 
portation of barrels or drums of gauge No. 20 or thinner and of 
capacity 15 gallons or greater, in carloads, between points in offi- 
cial, southern, southwestern and western trunk-line territories are 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed or may exceed rates equal to 70 per cent within official terri- 
tory and 65 per cent within southern, southwestern and western 
trunk-line territories, minimum 10,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, of 
the corresponding first-class rates prescribed in these respective 
territories in the cases hereinbefore cited and between said territories 
rates equal to the above respective percentages, according to the 
governing classification, of the first-class rates in those territories, 
subject to the same minimum. 

8. That the rating on barrels or drums of gauge No. 20 or thinner 
and of capacity 15 gallons or greater, in less than carloads, in the 
three major classifications is and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeds or may exceed one and one-half times 
first class. 

9. That the carriers’ proposal to increase the minimum on tin 
and glass combined cracker boxes (cracker cans) in the three major 
classifications has not been justified; and that the evidence is in- 
sufficient to enable the Commission to prescribe a maximum rea- 
sonable less-than-carload rating on these boxes. 

10. That the present iess-than-carload ratings on new or newly 
retinned cream or milk shipping cans in the three major classi- 
fications and the present carload rating and rates, or rates equiva- 
lent to 50 per cent of first-class, on these cans, in carload, in official 
territory, minimum 16,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, are not un- 
reasonable; but that the ratings and rates applicable to the inter- 
state transportation of these cans, in carloads, in southern, south- 
western and western trunk-line territories are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 
rates equal to 45 per cent of the corresponding first-class rates pre- 
scribed in these respective territories in the cases hereinbefore cited, 
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minimum 16,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, and between said terri- 
tories, including official territory, rates equal to the above respec- 
tive percentages, according to the governing classification, of the 
first-class rates in those territories, subject to the same minimum. 

1l. That the carriers’ proposal to increase the rating and rates 
on new or newly retinned iron or steel ice cream cans, in carloads, 
in official and southern territories has not been justified; that maxi- 
mum reasonable rates and minimum weights for the interstate trans- 
portation of these cans, in carloads, in official, southern, southwestern 
and western trunk-line territories for the future will be rates equal 
to 50 per cent within official territory and 45 per cent within south- 
ern, southwestern and western trunk-line territories, minimum 16,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 34, of the corresponding first-class rates 
prescribed in these respective territories in the cases hereinbefore 
cited, and between said territories rates equal to the above respec- 
tive percentages, according to the governing classification, of the 
first-class rates in these territories, subject to the same minimum. 

12. That the first-class rating on new or newly retinned iron or 
steel ice cream cans, not nested, in less than carloads in the three 
major classifications and the second-class rating on these cans, nested, 
in less than carloads, in the southern and western classificaions 
are not unreasonable; but that the first-class rating on these cans, 
nested, in less than carloads, in the official classification is and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds or 
may exceed second class. 


13. That the Rule 26 rating and rates, or rates equivalent to 55 
per cent of first class, on sheet iron or sheet steel ash, garbage, oiled 
waste or refuse cans, with or without bails or covers, and on the 
patented waste or refuse container described in the report herein, in 
carloads, minimum 14,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, in official terri- 
tory, and the second-class rating on these containers, nested, in less 
than carloads, in official and southern classifications are not unreason- 
able; but that the ratings and rates on these containers, in carloads, 
in southern, southwestern and western trunk line territories are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed rates equal to 50 per cent of the corresponding first-class 
rates prescribed in these respective territories in the cases herein- 
before cited, minimum 14,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, and between 
said territories, including official territory, rates equal to the above 
respective percentages, according to the governing classification, of 
the first-class rates in these territories, subject to the same minimum; 
that the rating on these containers of less than 15 gallons capacity, 
not nested, in less than carloads, in the three major classifications is 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 
first class; that the rating on these containers, nested, in less than 
carloads, in western classification is and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds or may exceed second 
class; and that a maximum reasonable rating on these containers of 
capacity 15 gallons or greater, not nested, in less than carloads, in 
the three major classifications for the future will be one and one-half 
times first class. 


14. That the present fifth-class rating and rates, or rates equiva- 
lent to 35 per cent of first class, on open top tapering galvanized or 
plain pails, nested, in carloads, minimum 30,000 pounds, in official 
territory is not unreasonable; but that the present ratings and rates 
on these pails in southern, southwestern and western trunk line ter- 
ritories, subject to the same minimum, are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates equal to 30 per 
cent of the corresponding first-class rates prescribed in these terri- 
tories in the cases hereinbefore cited, and between said territories 
rates equal to the above respective percentages, according to the 
governing classification, of the first-class rates in these territories, 
subject to the same minimum; and that the ratings and rates on 
japanned, lithographed or painted pails, nested, in carloads, minimum 
20,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, in all the territories here considered 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed rates equal to 45 per cent of first class within official territory 
and 40 per cent within southern, southwestern and western trunk line 
territories, minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, of the corre- 
sponding first-class rates prescribed in these respective territories in 
the cases hereinbefore cited, and between said territories rates equal 
to the above respective percentages, according to the governing classi- 
fication, of the first-class rates in these territories, subject to the 
same minimum. 

15. That the present ratings, rates and minimum weights on ice 
cans between points in the territories here considered are not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

16. That the evidence is insufficient to enable the Commission to 
determine the lawfulness of the ratings, rates and minimum weights 
on mixed carloads of certain of the foregoing containers and sheet 
iron and sheet steel ware. 


Old Containers 


17. That the proposal of the carriers in official and southern ter- 
ritories to establish the same ratings and rates on old, used barrels 
or drums of gauge No. 16 or thicker and of gauges Nos. 17 to 19, 
inclusive, as on new barrels or drums has not been justified; that 
maximum reasonable rates on old, used barrels or drums of gauge 
No. 16 or thicker, in carloads, in official, southern, southwestern and 
western trunk line territories will be rates equal to 40 per cent within 
official territory and 35 per cent within southern, southwestern and 
western trunk line territories, minimum 16,000 pounds, subject to 
Rule 34, of the corresponding first-class rates prescribed in these 
respective territories in the cases hereinbefore cited, and between 
said territories rates equal to the above respective percentages, 
according to the governing classification, of the first-class rates in 
these territories, subject to the same minimum; that maximum reason- 
able rates on old, used barrels or drums of gauges Nos. 17 to 19, 
inclusive, in carloads, will be rates equal to 50 per cent within official 
territory and 45 per cent within southern, southwestern and western 
trunk-line territories, minimum 12,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, of 
the corresponding first-class rates prescribed in these respective ter- 
ritories in the cases hereinbefore cited, and between said territories 
rates equal to the above respective percentages, according to the 
governing classification, of the first-class rates in these territories, 
subject to the same minimum; that maximum reasonable rates on 
mixed carloads of old, used, barrels or drums of gauge No. 16 or 
thicker with gauges Nos. 17 to 19, inclusive, will be rates equal to 
40 per cent within official territory and 35 per cent within southern, 
southwestern and western trunk line territories of the corresponding 
first-class rates prescribed in these respective territories in the cases 
hereinbefore cited, minimum 16,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, and 
between said territories rates equal to the above respective percent- 
ages, according to the governing classification, of the first-class rates 
in those territories, subject to the same minimum; that maximum 
reasonable ratings on old, used barrels or drums of gauge No. 16 or 
thicker and of gauges Nos. 17 to 19, inclusive, in less than carloads, 
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in official and southern territories and between those territories will 
be 70 per cent in official territory and 65 per cent in southern terri- 
tory of the corresponding first-class rates prescribed in these respec- 
tive territories in the cases hereinbefore cited, and between said terri- 
tories the above respective percentages, according to the governing 
classification, of the first-class rates in these territories; and that the 
present and carriers’ proposed basis of 55 per cent of first class on 
old, used barrels of these gauges, in less than carloads, within south- 
western and western trunk line territories and between those terri- 
tories and official and southern territories, where the class rates are 
governed by the western classification, are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

18. That the evidence as to the nature and extent of the move- 
ment of old, used barrels or drums of gauge No. 20 or thinner, of old, 
used, tin and tin and glass combined cracker boxes (cracker cans), 
old, not worn out, iron, steel or tin cans, n. o. i. b. n., is insufficient 
to enable the Commission to make any definite findings as to the law- 
fulness of the present ratings, rates and minimum weights thereon, 
except the basis of one-half of fourth class on old cracker boxes, in 
less than carloads, in southwestern and western trunk-line territories; 
but that such ratings and rates should not exceed those herein found 
reasonable for the same containers new. 

19. That the proposal of the carriers to cancel the carload ratings 
on old, empty cream or milk shipping cans, in view of the lack of 
movement of these cans, in carloads, has been justified; but that the 
proposal to increase to first class the rating on these cans, in less 
than carloads, has not been justified; and that second class for the 
future will be just and reasonable for application on these cans, in 
less than carloads. 

20. That the proposal of the carriers in southwestern and west- 
ern trunk line territories to cancel the carload rating on old, empty 
iron or steel ice cream cans, in view _of the lack of movement of these 
cans, in carloads, has been justified;-but the proposal of those car- 
riers to increase the present second-class rating in that territory on 
these cans in boxes or crates, in less than carloads, has not been 
justified; that the present first-class rating on these cans, loose, in 
less than carloads, in that territory is not unreasonable; and that the 
evidence as to the nature and extent of the movement of these cans 
in official and southern territories is insufficient to enable the Com- 
mission to make any definite findings as to the lawfulness of the 
present ratings and rates on these cans in those territories. 


General 


21. That the proposed cancellation of the present basis of one-half 
of fourth class on old, used barrels or drums and on old, used cracked 
boxes (cracker cans) in less than carloads in southwestern and west- 
ern trunk line territories and from points in Texas and Oklahoma to 
points in Colorado and application of the fourth-class rating and rates 
thereon has been justified; that, with the foregoing exception, the 
proposed cancellation of the present commodity rates on new and old 
containers and application of the full class basis thereon in all in- 
stances have not been justified. The suspended schedules should be 
ordered canceled without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
Goneemanee with the conclusions and findings in the general inves- 

gation. 

22. That the rates:in the past on tin cans, in carloads, from 
points in Illinois, western trunk line and southwestern territories to 
destinations in southwestern territory and from Chicago, IIl., to 
Winsted and Watertown, Minn., were not unreasonable, and that 
complainant in No. 19646 has not shown that it was damaged by any 
undue prejudice that may have existed. 

Orders dismissing the complaints in Nos. 19646, 21808, 21870 and 
21926 and giving effect to the foregoing findings should be entered. 


P. & I. N. DIVISIONS AND RATES 


In a proposed report in No. 24185, Pacific & Idaho Northern 
Railway Co. vs. Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. et al., Examiner 
George M. Curtis has recommended that the Commission find 
that the assailed divisions of joint rates on traffic originating 
on or delivered to points on the Pacific & Idaho Northern, called 
the Pacific, are not unjust, unreasonable, inequitable or unduly 
prejudicial, either as to existing joint rates or those that may 
be voluntarily established by the parties. He recommended dis- 
missal of the complaint on this issue. He said no order should 
be entered as to establishment or adjustment of joint rates 
sought by complainant unless the parties failed to agree on the 
bases indicated in the report, in which case he said this phase 
of the case might again be bought to the attention of the Com- 
mission on the present record. 

The Pacific alleged that the divisions assailed, in addition to 
being unjust, unreasonable, etc., had been and were preferential 
of defendants in the western district, and particularly prefer- 
ential of lines comprising the Union Pacific system. It further 
alleged that on a large volume of traffic delivered to and re- 
ceived from defendants combinations of local rates applied that 
were and for the future would be unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, and unduly prejudical, and that defendants refused 
and failed to join in the publication of reasonable and other- 
wise lawful joint rates in lieu thereof. 

Pxaminer Curtis said that the Pacific extended from Weiser 
to New Meadows, Ida., a distance of 89.9 miles, and that it was 
a single track railroad and practically paralleled by an improved 
highway its entire length and beyond. 

Defendants, according to the report, contended that the 
present divisions accorded complainant more than its fair share 
of the revenues derived from the freight traffic in 'which it par- 
ticipated with them and that complainant had failed to make 
out a case for increased divisions. It said they admitted the 
Pacific was in a sad financial condition, but ascribed it to inade- 
quate traffic, practically all of which was interchanged with them. 

Examiner Curtis said complainant was in poor financial 
condition and that its volume of traffic was small. He said, 
however, that financial need was but one of the elements which 
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the Commission was directed to consider in any divisions case. 
He said the fact that complainants had been operating at a 
deficit did not of itself prove that it was fairly entitled to 
increase divisions. Neither was it an important fact that car- 
riers who shared in divisions of. joint rates on traffic inter- 
changed with a financially weak independent line, were pros- 
perous from the carriage of other traffic, said he. He said they 
were required to do nothing more than to accord the independent 
line just, reasonable and equitable divisions of joint rates in 
which the independent line participated, giving due considera- 
tion to statutory provisions. 

There was evidence, said the examiner, that on some traffic 
shippers on the northern part of the McCall branch of the 
Oregon Short Line had lower rates than those applicable to or 
from the northern part of the Pacific. He said both were sepa- 
rately owned and operated properties. He said defendants were 
willing to make such adjustments of existing joint rates and 
establish others that would remove any possible discrimination 
as between shippers on the two lines. In some instances, he 
said, this would result in reductions of rates on traffic from or to 
some points on the Pacific, or an increase of joint rates from or 
to some points on the McCall branch of the Oregon Short Line. 
He said if existing divisions of joint rates were maintained the 
establishment of lower rates to and from some points on the 
Pacific would correspondingly diminish the freight revenues 
derived from their application by the carriers participating in 
the movement of the affected traffic, but it could not be reason- 
ably expected that such reductions in freight revenue would be 
of much importance. He said so far as the Pacific was con- 
cerned, it would likely be benefited by retaining traffic for its 
line that moved or might move from the New Meadows Valley 
across the divide to McCall for rail movement beyond. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Lumber 


No. 24184, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et 
al. By Examiners J. O. Cassidy and John Davéy. Propose dis- 
missal on finding rates, lumber, transited at and shipped from 
Bluffton and Fort Wayne, Ind., to Cleveland, O., the tonnage of 
which originated at Red Key, Montpelier, Van Buren, and Hart- 
ford City, Ind., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful except 
one shipment originating at Van Buren, Ind., was undercharged. 


Sewer Pipe 


No. 23928, Columbia Clay Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
sewer pipe, Columbia, S. C., and Uhrichsville, O., to points in 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas, not unreasonable. 


Empty Carboys 


No. 24383, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Proposes reparation of $124.41, with 
interest, on finding rate two carloads of empty carboys, re- 
turned, El Paso, Tex., to Denver, Colo., inapplicable, and that 
applicable rate was 72.5 cents. 


Beverages 
No. 24220, Canada Dry Western Sales, Inc., vs. Indiana 
Harbor Belt et al. By Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Recom- 


mends dismissal on finding rate, one carload of beverages, Belle- 
wood, Ill., to Santa Rosa, Calif., not unreasonable. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 24175, Swiss Oil Corporation vs. C. & O. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Leland F. James. Proposes dismissal without prejudice 
complaint seeking reparation on shipments of wrought iron pipe, 
Aliquippa and Neville Island, Pa., to Louisa, Ky., complainant’s 
right to any reparation not established. 


Chloride of Lime 


No. 24124, Karaston Rug Mills et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By 
Examiner Harris Fleming. Recommends dismissal on finding 
not unreasonable rate, chloride of lime, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
to Leaksville, N. C. 


Lumber 
No. 23913, Tilghman Lumber Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al., 


embracing also fifteen sub-number complaints brought by com- 
plainant in the title case and other lumber companies. By 


Examiner Harris Fleming. Recommends dismissal on a finding 
that the record affords no proof of damage to complainants by 
reason of the exaction of rates assailed on lumber from and to 
various points in the south. Examiner said complainants offered 
no evidence that they paid or bore the freight charges on ship- 
ments. 
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Moulding Sand 


No. 24309, Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Proposes dismissal on find- 
ing not unreasonable rate applicable, moulding sand, Avery, O., 
to Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Scrap Mica 


No. 24192, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Recommends that Commission 
find rates, scrap mica, Portland, Conn., and Keene, Cardigan, 
Bristol and Rumney, N. H., to Richmond, Va., were, are and 
for future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed 17.5 per cent of the corresponding first 
class rates prescribed in the eastern class rate revision, mini- 
mum 60,000 pounds, and award reparation. 


Leaf Tobacco 


No. 23700, Cobb-Gwynn Tobacco Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner Harris Fleming. Proposes dismissal on finding 
not unreasonable any-quantity rates, leaf tobacco, Fairmont, 
N. C., and Lake City and Mullins, S. C., to Newport News, Va. 


Apples 


No. 23951, Nelson County Cold Storage Corporation vs. 
Southern et al. By Examiner Harris Fleming. Recommends 
reparation on finding rates, apples, Shipman, Covesville and 
North Garden, Va., to destinations in central territory, unreason- 
able, to extent they exceeded the present rates. Recommends 
denial of fourth section relief. 


Coal 


I. and S. No. 3585, coal from Alabama mines to Memphis, 
Tenn., embracing also No. 21767, Brilliant Coal Co. et al. vs. 
I. C. et al. on further hearing. By Examiner C. M. Bardwell. 
Recommends that Commission finds justified the proposed in- 
creased rates on bituminous coal from mines in Alabama to 
Memphis, Tenn., in purported compliance 'with order in Brilliant 
Coal Co. vs. I. C., 171 I. C. C. 207, and discontinue the proceed- 
ing. In No. 21767 recommends reversal of finding in 171 I. C. C. 
207 that rates on bituminous coal moving interstate from mines 
in the vicinity of Birmingham, Ala., to southeastern points via 
Birmingham were unduly prejudicial. Proposes modification in 
original order on finding that rates assailed to southeastern 
rea wror'g via Birmingham are not unreasonable or unduly pre- 
judicial. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22607, Mathisson Alkali Works, Inc., vs. A. & W. et al. Order 
entered on May 15, is modified to become effective on December 3, 
1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of August 25th, in 
so far as it concerns rates to the territory west of the western 
boundary of the territory included in the findings in No. 17000, part 
2, Western trunk-line class rates. 

No. 24096, Acme Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Indiana 
State Co. of Commerce; Bedford Cut Stone Co.; Bloomington Lime- 
stone Co.; J. P. Falt Co.; Carl Furst Stone Co.; Harding & Cogswell 
Co.; Indian Hill Stone Co.; Indiana Limestone Co.; Ingalls Stone Co.; 
Matthews Brothes Co.; Monon Stone Co.; Perry Stone Co.; Shawnee 
Stone Co.; and H. A. Woolery & Sons Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24467, Osborn Oil Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Nebraska 
State Railway Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 13857, Chamber of Commerce of Selma, Ala., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. Order further modified to become effective March 2, 1932, 
upon 30 days’ notice, in so far as the order embraces commodities 
included in suspension orders in I. & S. Docket 3234, fresh meats 
and packing house products to, from and between points in southern 
territory. 

No. 24579, South Chicago Coal & Dock Co. vs. Belt Railway of 
Chicago, Ill., et al. Illinois Coal Trafftc Bureau permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 24567, Henry Lichtig & Co. vs. M. P. Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24441 and Sub 1, Brownell Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. White Eagle Oil Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 24582, Union Asphalt Co. vs. A. & S. et al. Texas Co. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No, 22281 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Union Gas & Electric Co. vs. L. 
& N. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Order entered herein June 
11 is modified to become effective on November 23, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice. 

Finance No, 8917, application of Northwestern Pacific for author- 
ity to acquire control of Petaluma & Santa Rosa by stock purchase. 
Western Pacific permitted to intervene. 

No. 20806, Frank R. Gooding et al. vs. O. S. L. et al. Order of 
March 18, 1931, is further modified to extent of postponing the 
effective date to November 28. 

No, 15037, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Order modified to become effective on September 4, upon not 
less than 5 days’ notice instead of 15 days. 

No. 23093, Sub. 21, Albert Spann et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. A. S. et al. Order further 
modified to become effective on October 29, upon not less than 15 


ays. 
No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. et al. 
Order further modified to become effective on October 29, upon not 
less than 15 days. 
No. 23005, Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. Order 
modified to become effective on October 29, upon not less than 30 days. 
is 586, Terre Haute Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. Mead 
Paperboard Corporation ermitted to intervene. 
Finance No. 8870, joint appliction of B. & O. and B. R. & P. 
Application dismissed upon applicants’ request. 
Finance No. joint application of B. R. & P. and B. & S. 
Application dismissed upon applicants’ request. 














August 29, 1931 


CONSIDERATION OF WAGES ASKED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League and the Texas 
Industrial Traffic League, in a petition in Ex Parte 103, in the 
matter of increase in freight rates and charges, has requested 
the Commission to rescind its ruling to the effect that it will 
not consider in this case the question of wages and salaries 
paid railroad officers and employes, that it permit the introduc- 
tion of testimony bearing on these facts and that it consider the 
questions of salaries and wages of railroad officers and employes, 
excess passenger train service, and other possible railroad 
economies in connection with the petition of the carriers. 

Petitioners said they understood the Commission’s ruling 
as to wages was based on the holding that the question of wages 
came under the jurisdiction of another governmental body and 
that the Commission had no jurisdiction. They said that the 
carriers’ application for a 15 per cent increase was based on 
the needs of the carriers from a revenue point of view and 
applicants had stressed the duty of the Commission to increase 
rates under the provisions of section 15-a of the interstate com- 
merce act, requiring, as a condition precedent to increased 
revenues under that section, that the roads be efficiently and 
economically managed and operated. They said compensation 
paid railroad employes was a substantial part of operating ex- 
penses, ranging on the average from 55 to 65 per cent thereof, 
“and the Commission cannot determine whether the roads are 
efficiently and economically managed and operated by inves- 
tigating and considering only 40 per cent of the expenses 
involved.” 

The Texas interests said that the record should show 
whether the average daily compensation of railroad employes 
was today nearly double what it was in 1913, as indicated by 
certain statistics, and, if so, why such compensation did not 
follow compensation received by farm and industrial employes 
who were today receiving much less than in previous years; 
that the record should show the purchasing power of rail com- 
pensation today under falling commodity prices compared with 
the purchasing power of the same compensation at the time 
present schedules were established. They said that if it were 
true that railroad employes were not earning wages equal to 
those of men engaged in similar work, calling for similar skill, 
as, press reports indicated, was claimed by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, they should not object to those facts 
being shown. 

The point was made that present compensation schedules 
were fixed or agreed on at a time when commodity prices 
and labor were much higher than at present, and that such 
schedules had not been tested or approved in the light of pres- 
ent conditions by the proper governmental machinery, and that 
this left them without the sanction of lawfully created agencies. 


EX PARTE 103 AND RAIL TRAFFIC HEADS 


Requests that the Commission subpena traffic heads of the 
railroads for examination in Ex Parte No. 103, the advanced 
rate case, thus far have been turned down by the Commission. 
The first request was made in.a letter from counsel repre- 
senting Virginia agricultural interests asking that representa- 
tives of Pocahontas region carriers be called for examination. 
Division 7 of the Commission refused to grant the request on 
the ground that it was not going to receive evidence as to 
individual carriers or small groups of carriers. At the San 
Francisco hearing Allen P. Matthew, counsel for the California 
Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League, requested that Vice- 
Presidents Sounders, of the Southern Pacific; Hayden, of the 
Santa Fe, and Hogan, of the Western Pacific, be called as wit- 
nesses. Commissioner Lewis consulted his colleagues in Wash- 
ington by telegraph and announced that he would not subpcna 
traffic heads of the railroads. It is a possibility, it is pointed 
out, that the Commission may later decide to hear from traffic 
executives of the railroad and, if it does so decide, it will call 
for them. Such a move might be made, it is pointed out, if 
the Commission concluded it wished additional evidence on cer- 
tain phases of the case. 


ATLANTA HEARING 


(Special Correspondence from Atlanta, Ga.) 

A broadside was fired at the proposed increase of fifteen 
per cent in railroad freight rates by the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association at the August 20 concluding Atlanta hear- 
ing. 

The association has a membership of 160,000 in 13 southern 
and western states and delivered more than two million bales 
of cotton last season. Its representative was J. K. Moore, of 
New Orleans, traffic manager, who also represented the Staple 
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Cotton Cooperative Association which markets the staple cotton 
of the Mississippi Delta. 

Besides protesting a rate increase on cotton transportation, 
the two associations went on record as “vigorously opposing any- 
increase on any commodity” and produced a mass of data in- 
tended to show where the railroads and the consuming public 
would lose. 

Eugene Talmadge, Georgia commissioner of agriculture, pro- 
tested against the proposal and declared in reference to the crit- 
ical condition of the Georgia peach industry, that, although 
certain so called “‘technical reductions” had been granted by the 
carriers, the shippers of carload lots found that when they 
settled their bills, they were actually paying more for transporta- 
tion than before. 

Describing alleged discrimination in freight rates, Commis- 
sioner Talmadge said: “It is now possible to ship apples from 
Oregon to Atlanta almost as cheap as they can be shipped from 
Cornelia, Georgia, to Savanna. One is a haul of three hundred 
miles. The other, a haul of three thousand miles. Where is the 
logic in this? ‘Where is the justice?” 

The witness said he had advised the growers of Georgia to 
buy trucks, either jointly or as a community proposition, and to 
haul everything possible in them. “This is the only way they 
can fight back,” he concluded. 

A reduction, rather than an increase—on cotton rates, at 
least—would be more profitable to the carriers, Mr. Moore said. 
He said the findings of the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation were such that “It is our opinion, based on experience 
last season, that the carriers will get less revenue from cotton 
under the fifteen per cent increase than they would get under 
the present level and we are firmly convinced that they could 
get more revenue from cotton traffic by further reducing the 
rates than they could get under the existing level of rates.” 

At the afternoon’s session August 19 Earle L. Wirt, chair- 
man of the board of the Florida Citrus Exchange and R. M. 
Pratt, manager of the Citrus Growers’ Association, entered pro- 
tests. Describing an extremely thin margin of profits at present, 
they said the increase would cause temporary abandonment of 
many orchards, while others, even though preferring rail trans- 
portation, would be compelled to ship by truck. 

G. H. Carson, Savannah, representing the naval stores indus- 
try, said these shippers would turn to water transportation. 
Pointing out the price reductions in many other industries, he 
said, existing freight rates were too high and should be lowered, 
rather than increased. W. A. Leffler, another naval stores rep- 
resentative, described the proposal as “unsafe and unsound.” 

George H. Deiter appeared for the United States Fishers 
Association, an organization controlling much of the sea food 
shipments from the Georgia and Florida coasts. He described 
the proposal as an effort to offset the heavy losses in passenger 
traffic revenues. He said the plan was “unfair and discrimina- 
tory to the consumers as well as the shippers,” and that the 
carriers “should seek to cover their losses elsewhere and not 
at the expense of those already overburdened. 


Cc. L. Street, president of the Florida Grapefruit Canners’ 
Association, said the railroads were necessary but not vital, yet 
were asking the special privilege of increased rates, while every 
other industry in the country was reducing its charges. Existing 
rates were already driving growers and canners to highway 
transportation, he said. 


Legislative Resolution 


The Georgia House of Representatives, in a resolution 
adopted August 20, stating that agriculture and industry were 
passing through the greatest crisis since Civil War days, called 
on the Commission not only to refuse the railroad’s petition, but 
to “reduce present rates in line with the revenue returns of 
other lines of businesses” that have suffered from the depres- 
sion. 

The resolution declared the existing rates were approxi- 
mately at their highest and that an increase “no longer means a 
decrease in profits of other business, but actually means the 
destruction of the agricultural industry of this state as well as 
the confiscation of other lines of business.” Present rates were 
described as “unreasonably high.” 


SAN FRANCISCO HEARING 


(Special Correspondence from San Francisco, Calif.) 

California’s vast citrus fruit industry held the stage in the 
August 20 hearing on the proposed 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates. The day was marked by frequent clashes between 
the representatives of the railroads and the shippers, and on 
one occasion between attorneys for the railroads and the Com- 
mission. 

The industry served notice that, if the proposed increase 
was granted, the bulk of the California orange, lemon and grape 
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fruit crop would be shipped by water. This threat was voiced 
by C. O. Cornwell, of Los Angeles, traffic manager of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Association, and a director of the 
California Citrus League. 

He was the principal witness for the citrus fruit growers, 
and he told the Commission that at least one inter-coastal 
steamship line was now negotiating with the citrus industry. 
An offer had been made, he testified, to build a fleet of fast 
ships, equipped with refrigerating plants, on condition that the 
orange and lemon packers guarantee a minimum tonnage. 

“This offer,” declared Cornwell, ‘‘comes from a man who 
is backed by one of the large steel companies. We prefer to 
ship by rail, but there is no longer any question about the prac- 
ticability of shipping by water. We have tried it out and found 
it satisfactory. 

“And I can state quite frankly that if this proposed freight 
rate increase is granted, there is no question that the bulk of 
the shipments of citrus fruit from California to the East will 
go by water through the Panama Canal. We could ship to New 
York by water right now, and then ship back west as far as 
Chicago by rail, at a saving of over $111 over present freight 
rates. Under the proposed freight rates, of course, the saving 
would be even higher. 

“Tonnage is available right now, ready for conversion to 
refrigeration, to handle our entire crop.” 

It was pointed out that, since 1922, when a rate agreement 
was reached with the railroads, the orange growers had done 
their shipping by rail. Now that the railroads were asking for 
an increase in rates, it was stated, the orange people could not 
and did not feel bound by previous agreement to continue ship- 
ping by rail. 

They presented as an exhibit excerpts from the agreement 
with the railroads in 1922, whereby, in return for the establish- 
ment of the rate at that time, they would not promote the use 
of the Panama Canal by orange shippers. 


Clash Over Refrigeration 


The clash between the railroads and the Commission came 
over refrigeration, when Karl D. Loos, attorney for the Cali- 
fornia Citrus League, attempted to offer in evidence certain 
matters regarding refrigeration charges. It was explained that 
the citrus fruit was moved largely in private cars owned by the 
Pacific Fruit Express, owned jointly by the Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific. When the shipper pays approximately $600 to 
get a car of oranges to New York, he pays in addition $105 for 
refrigeration. That $105 goes to the Pacific Fruit Express, but, 
it was declared, though the Pacific Fruit Express is owned by 
the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific, the revenues of the 
Pacific Fruit Express are not included in the revenues of the 
two railroads by which it is owned. It was further explained 
that this entire matter was now before the Commission in an 
investigation of refrigeration. It was this matter that Loos 
demanded be gone into fully. 

Commissioner Lewis overruled the objection of the rail- 
roads and ordered that the testimony be admitted and that the 
railroads produce the earnings of the Pacific Fruit Express. 
Slowly Mr. Westlake got to his feet, and declared: 


“We regret the necessity of declining the request of the 
Commission, but we must do so. Any showing at this time 
would be inadequate and misleading. The earnings of the Pacific 
Fruit Express might be high, yet even so, reflect no exorbitant 
profit because of the many services rendered to the Pacific Fruit 
Express by its parents and for which the Pacific Fruit Express 
is not directly charged. This includes such services as ice 
hauling, etc.” 

Loos called to the witness stand Roy S. Price, examiner for 
the Commission, who is conducting the refrigeration investiga- 
tion here. Price said he was prepared to testify if questioned, 
but that his figures would be incomplete as to operating 
revenues, expenses of the Pacific Fruit Express, and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. McFarland then asked him if it was not true that he 
had received every help, free access to the books of the Pacific 
Fruit Express on the condition that the data be not divulged 
until the refrigeration hearing begins next February. 

“Yes, that is true,” Price replied. 

“Then,” said McFarland, “it comes with bad grace from the 
Commission to require that this information be given out now, 
in view of the existing agreement.” 

Commissioner Lewis called a recess and there was a con- 
fidential discussion with, McFarland, Price, and Loos. When 
the hearing was called to order again, Loos declared that he had 
not been aware of the agreement Price admitted existed, and 
Price was excused from further testimony. 

Paul S. Armstrong of Los Angeles, general manager of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, declared that 92 per cent 
of the citrus’ production in California belongs to the Citrus 
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League. He outlined the shipments since 1926 as follows: 1926, 
63,000 carloads; 1927, 70,000 carloads, 1928, 60,000 carloads; 1929, 
88,000 carloads; 1930, 60,000 carloads; 1931, 88,000 carloads. 

Armstrong pointed to the fact that the orange business fur- 
nished an all-year-around business to the railroads, and Cali- 
fornia orange trees produced 12 months in the year. He said 
about 250,000 acres were devoted to oranges and grapefruit and 
about 46,000 acres to lemons. He testified that the proposed 
increase in freight rates would add $5,500,000 to the expenses 
of the orange growers, based on the 1931 shipments of 88,000 
carloads, and would add $1,000,000 to the expenses of the lemon 
growers. 

This increase could not be passed on to the consumer, he 
said, because buying power was down. The 1931 crop was one 
of the largest crops in history, he said, and the prices low, so 
that, figuring in depreciation, repairs, upkeep—everything that 
a grower must figure—there was a net loss of 65 cents a box 
on oranges and a net loss of 69 cents a box on lemons. He 
added that, if the proposed new rate had been in effect for the 
1931 crop, the actual out-of-pocket loss to the grower would 
have been large. 

“Our policy,” said Armstrong, “is not to ship unless oranges 
bring a definite amount, in yhich case we divert the oranges to 
the by-product factories. This, of course, means a traffic loss 
to the railroads. And it is certain that if the freight rate goes 
up there will be fewer cars shipped, except by water, which 
may well claim a large part of the crop. The increased freight 
rate would add two cents a dozen to the price of oranges, and 
that would drive many consumers from the market.” 


Governor Writes a Letter 


Governor James Rolph, Jr., of California, in a letter trans- 
mitted through William J. Carr, of the State Railroad Com- 
mission, went on record as opposed to the proposed rate 
increase, The letter said, in part: 


It is true as suggested in the data sent me that automobile pas- 
senger conveyances and freight trucks have in a measure taken 
revenue from the railroads. It is also true, however, that the rail- 
roads are continuously operating passenger stage coaches; and while 
I am not informed on the subject, they could just as well be operat- 
ing freight trucks. 

The raise in freight rates suggested would be disastrous to the 
shippers of products of the state of California for the reason that 
the margin now received by various producers in this state does 
not in many instances greatly exceed 15 per cent above costs. 
Therefore, I deem it advisable as governor of the state to enter a 
formal protest to said increase. 


John B. Muller, Nevada banker and live stock man, de- 
clared that it was necessary for the live stock men in his state 
to operate through pools in order to continue existence. He 
said they had made no profits in the last five years. Savings 
bank deposits, he added, were steadily decreasing—except in 
Reno (which produced laughter). 

Henry Reeves, secretary of the Nevada Mine Operators’ 
Association, declared that, with the exception of gold and quick- 
silver, the cost of production of all other metals mined in 
Nevada was more than the return. Many mines that had been 
operating at a loss would have closed but for the cost of 
reopening them when better times came, he said, and explained 
that this cost consisted of pumping out flooded shafts and 
reconditioning the mines generally. He testified that 40 per 
cent of the population of Nevada got its living from the mines, 
and that the proposed increase in freight rates would necessitate 
closing them all, and consequently add to the unemployment 
problem. 

Vernon Metcalf, secretary of the Nevada Land and Live 
stock Association, declared that conditions were particularly 
acute among the ranchers and stockmen of Nevada because of 
the drought, and that the proposed freight rate would be the 
last straw. 

Demand for Dismissal 


A demand that the request of the railroads for a fifteen per 
cent horizontal increase in freight rates be summarily dismissed 
marked the end, August 21, of the Pacific coast hearings. 

The motion came from Amos I. Betts, chairman of the Ari- 
zona Public Service Commission, one of the last witnesses. He 
moved for dismissal on the ground that, if granted, the increase 
would be confiscatory and in violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. He also claimed 
that, when the railroads asked for this increase, they said 
it would be interstate, when, in effect, it was intrastate, which 
constituted an invasion of state rights. 

Commissioner Lee, in response, pointed out that he and 
Commissioner Lewis were acting merely as deposition takers, 
and promised that they would refer the whole matter to the 
Commission as a whole. 

Mr. Betts blamed the railroads for their failure at the outset 
to recognize the competition offered by motor trucks. This, he 
said, was one of the principal factors that was losing business 
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for the railroads. He also criticized Congress for its failure in 
the last ten years to enact legislation that would put motor 
trucks under the jurisdiction of some rate fixing body, such as 
the Commerce Commission. 

He accused the railroads of undue haste “in their efforts to 
cram their application down the throats of the consumers.” He 
declared that the Commission “had no right to grant the in- 
crease without determining the reasonableness of the rates if 
granted.” 

Lewis Overrules Objection 


Charles E. Blaine testified as traffic manager of the Arizona 
Packing Company, the Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, and 
the Arizona Cattlemen’s Association, and as traffic counsel for 
the American National Livestock Association. As he began to 
tell his story of the plight of the people he represented, Walter 
McFarland, one of the battery of attorneys for the railroads, 
arose to object to “this line of testimony,’ which, he declared, 
was all cumulative. 

Commissioner Lewis interposed: 


_ The railroads haven’t seen fit to give us the information that is 
objected to by railroad counsel, through the traffic officials of the 
railroads, so we are forced to secure it directly from the shippers 
re in this manner. I think we will go on with this line of 
estimony. 


Blaine offered many exhibits. He said that 89.6 per cent 
of the shipments from Arizona come from mining properties. 
Prior to 1917, he said, there was little shipment by motor 
trucks in the Southwest. During the war, he testified, Secretary 
McAdoo asked people to ship by truck and to leave the railroads 
for wartime needs. Since that time, he said, the growth of 
truck use had become tremendous. 

If the proposed increase in freight rates was granted, Blaine 
said, “we will be forced to divert our business to the trucking 
concerns, which will defeat the purpose of the railroads in ask- 
ing for the increase in freight rates now. At present we save 
on mine products 76 cents per 100 pounds by shipping 448 miles 
to Los Angeles by truck and thence by water to the east coast— 
all costs included. Last year the Arizona shippers saved $35,000 
by using trucks and ships. That isn’t much as most shippers 
figure, but Arizona is a small state as regards population.” 

He declared that the increase, if granted, would drive more 
and more people to the use of trucks and water, and he offered 
as exhibits figures showing the comparative costs. 

“The proposed increase is poor business judgment on the 
part of the railroads,” he declared, in reply to a question by 
McFarland. 

W. P. Wing, secretary of the California Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, testified that California at present had 4,100,000 sheep. 
In the period from March 15 to June 15, he said, there were 500,- 
000 lambs shipped to the east and midwest, all of them going 
to Omaha, Kansas City, and Chicago, etc. California, he said, 
was the third sheep-producing state in the Union, Texas and 
Montana only exceeding it. This state, he said, being the most 
western state, could not afford to stand the increased rates 
asked. 

Live Stock Evidence 


E. F. Forbes, president of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, also testified that the proposed increase in rates would 
be disastrous to the stock raisers of California. He declared 
that the industry in this state was now in a precarious condi- 
tion, and added that the stockmen were now mortgaging their 
lands “in hope of better times.” All of them, he said, were now 
operating at a loss. 

Asked if he was opposed to the proposed increase, Forbes 
laughed. 

F. X. Bixby, ex-president of the American National Live- 
stock Association, and one of the biggest cattle raisers in the 
west, declared that the biggest consumer of beef was the work- 
ingman—the man who worked with the pick and shovel. When 
the workingman was out of work, he said, the demand for beef 
dropped materially. 


He also gave figures regarding the effect of rail shipment 
from his ranch to the main line, as compared with truck ship- 
ments. The distance, he said, was 36 miles. It took railroad 
shipment 12 to 18 hours to move cattle this distance, in which 
time they lost from 60 to 70 pounds in weight. By truck, he 
said, it took from two to three hours, and the cattle lost from 
six to seven pounds only. 

He said he had lived through two depressions, but this was 
the worst he has ever seen and that he did not plan to sell a 
single head of beef until 1933, when he believed he would 
pull out even—providing the railroads did not get the proposed 
increase. 

Henry W. Boies, president of the American National Live- 
stock Association, was questioned by Blaine as to what the pro- 
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posed increase would mean to members of his organization. 
Said he: 


If the proposed increase is granted, the livestock shippers of the 
country will pay $14,582,337 more for freight than they have in the 
past, and this is a burden they cannot stand. 


Generally speaking, he added, the price of cattle was lower 
today than at any time since 1910. 

In each of the 48 states the railroads have asked for the 
horizontal 15 per cent increase. The hearing on this petition 
in California, it was announced, had been “indefinitely post- 
poned.” The hearing had been set for Sept. 3, it was announced 
by Attorney Arthur George, representing the state commission, 
It had been continued at the request of the railroads, he said, 

As the hearing adjourned Commissioner Lewis complli- 
mented all who had testified, but declared he was surprised at 
the absence of the sugar, lumber, and several other big interests. 
It was informally explained that both sugar and lumber were 
shipped almost exclusively by water from the Pacific Coast and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 


DALLAS HEARING 


(Special Correspondence From Dallas, Tex.) 

Industry will have to pay any freight rate increase granted 
at this time, and industry is in no condition for any greater load. 

The carriers have not exercised economy in moving freight 
and have “gone wild” on passenger transportation and facilities, 
often where there is insufficient demand. 

Railroads, now averaging 1.78 per cent earnings instead of 
5% per cent, are on a better footing than industry as a whole, 
which would be bled by an increase in rates. 

Loss of patronage through the requested 15 per cent in- 
crease would more than offset the increase in revenue. 

These were the cardinal objections presented August 21 
before the Commission at the opening of the Dallas hearing on 
the application for a 15 per cent freight rate increase. Com- 
missioner Eastman presided. 

That an increased rate could not be passed on to the con- 
sumer but would have to be absorbed by industry was the 
argument presented by C. B. Bee, Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission traffic adviser, who declared that many industries would 
have to discontinue operation if put under any additional ex- 
pense. This statement was upheld in later testimony concerning 
the economic condition of Oklahoma and Arkansas. For the six 
months ended June 30, 1931, there had been a 25 per cent 
decline in Oklahoma business generally, Bee said, comparing 
the condition to any six months in the last six years. Manu- 
facturing had declined 72.4 per cent. 

Distressing economic conditions in Arkansas were offered 
by Orville J. Hall, University of Arkansas statistician, and H. J. 
Conley, Fort Smith, Ark., Traffic Bureau commissioner, as an 
argument against an added burden on industry. 

Testimony showing the difference in operating expenses and 
price levels in different sections of the country was introduced 
by Mr. Bee, over protest of carrier counsel, as objection to a 
horizontal increase. That a horizontal increase would tend to 
contract the market area of agricultural products was asserted 
in the testimony of Mr. Hall, who also attacked this point in 
the carrier application.. 

Opportunities for economy of operation on the part of the 
railroads had been neglected, witnesses said. Mr. Bee offeerd 
statistics on passenger decrease in recent years and branded as 
ridiculous the expense to which individual lines had gone to con- 
tinue operation where there was insufficient demand and to 
attract passengers from other lines by de luxe accommodations. 

Authorities on movements of specific commodities an- 
nounced that motor trucks were carrying much of the freight 
formerly hauled by rail. Twice as much sand and gravel went 
by truck as by rail in Arkansas last year; shipping of fruit by 
rail in Arkansas was on the downward trend; cotton, cotton- 
seed products and factory products from jobbers were going 
by truck more and more. 

An increased rail rate would cause a further shift in trans- 
portation methods, witnesses predicted, and railroads would 
suffer loss of revenue. Loss of more than one carload of freight 
in seven would lower the income of the railroad even if it had 
the 15 per cent increase on the other carloads, Mr. Bee said. 

Sitting with Commissioner Eastman were Paul Walker, 
member of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission; C. V. Ter- 
Tell, member of the Texas Railroad Commission; Examiner 
H. W. Archer, of Washington, and A. R. McDonald, member 
of the Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 


Disaster for Industry 


Disaster for industries already in a serious condition and 
a diversion of traffic to trucks were predicted as results of an 
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increase on freight rates in the opposition testimony offered 
August 22. 

Representatives of commodities shipped extensively to and 
from the southwest offered testimony on the depressed condition 
of industries and the effect of an increased freight rate. In- 
creased rates would necessitate further cut in payrolls and in 
many cases would precipitate shutdown of operations, it was 
testified. 

Glass industries of the southwest have operated at a loss 
in the last two years and prices are still declining, V. E. An- 
derson, Muskogee, Okla., Traffic Association manager, testified. 

Freight rates have been increased about 30 per cent on 
this commodity in these two years, by order of the Commission, 
and further increase would be disastrous, he said. What ship- 
ping might be done by truck would go by that method in case 
of an increase, he predicted. Long-distance hauls would not 
be practical by motor, however. Competition now suffered by 
the industry from foreign import would be made more severe, 
he thought. Products were manufactured at less cost in foreign 
countries and shipped to American ports for exceedingly small 
charge, as the weight was used for ballast. Texas ports and 
New Orleans were short distances from the markets. 

An average profit of only 44 cents a ton has been made by 
cotton oil products industries in the last three seasons, J. H. 
Johnston, representing the Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, said. This group was in more need for some sort 
of assistance than the railroads, he said, as many mills had 
been forced to close and others were operating part time. 

Profits in the last three seasons had been inadequate to 
maintain the industry, being about 1.82 per cent a year on 
invested capital. Prices quoted for 1931 delivery would bring 
in only 45.51 per cent of last season’s price, he estimated, in- 
dicating additional freight expense could not be borne. 

That the live stock industry was in the depths of the most 
severe depression it had ever experienced, with nothing to indi- 
cate any material improvements in the near future, was testified 
by A. H. Priest, of Fort Worth, Tex., representing the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association. The industry 
could not bear additional expense, he said. 

Live stock, which must be moved several times in prep- 
aration for the market, was bringing prices lower than in 1914, 
having declined in price about $17 a head since peak prices in 
1929. Prices were still on a downward trend. Freight charges 
were a large item of expense in the cattle industry and must be 
paid by the producer, he explained. 

As cattle had to move largely by rail, an increased freight 
rate would affect this industry more than many others. What 
diversion to trucks was possible would be made, however, he 
said, and he testified that the result would be lower revenues 
of the rail carriers even with a 15 per cent increase. 


Testimony by sand and gravel shippers indicated a large 
deflection of traffic to motor trucks would follow an increase in 
carrier rate, especially if truck regulations and rates remained 
at the present status, which was believed probable by witnesses. 


Testimony as to Cotton 


Cotton interests, representing 4,000,000 bales from Texas 
and 2,000,000 more marketed by the American Cotton Co-opera- 
tive Association through the New Orleans office, presented testi- 
mony August 24 in opposition to the proposed rate increase. 
Southwestern wheat growers and shippers also appeared in op- 
position. 

Deflection of traffic from railroads to water routes from port 
to port as well as to the truck lines was predicted as a result of 
the proposed increase. This angle was introduced by J. K. 
Moore of New Orleans, American Cotton Co-operative Associa- 
tion, who discussed cotton freight rates. Other testimony fol- 
lowed the lead of the previous day’s hearings, emphasizing the 
disastrous effect of an increase on industry already in a de- 
pressed condition. 

The practice of shipping cotton from Gulf ports to south- 
eastern ports by water and trucking the remaining short dis- 
tance to milling cities, was instituted in the last season, Moore 
explained. The rate is about 25 cents on the 100 pounds from 
port to port, on a minimum of 4,500 bales. This method of 
shipping would increase materially in case of a rate increase, 
he testified, but the small shipper, unable to provide the min- 
imum of 4,500 bales, would be forced to continue using rail car- 
riers and would be placed at a decided disadvantage. Cotton 
also went to New England by all-water routes, he said. 

He presented exhibits as to existing rates, giving the in- 
itial rate as $1.50 a bale for five miles by rail, which would be- 
come $1.75 with the 15 per cent increase. Rates in southeast- 
ern states were considerably lower, he showed, where the truck 
business was well established. Last season 1,200,000 bales of 
the four million raised in Texas were shipped to ports by 
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truck, and more would go by truck in case of an increase in the 
rail rate, he predicted. 

Citing this year’s cotton crop as the cheapest in years, 
Robert Mayer, Dallas, Texas, Cotton Exchange vice-president, 
protested against the rate increase as a blow to the producer and 
marketer of cotton. A rate change in the middle of the active 
season would result in confusion, he said, as prices had already 
been set and cotton contracted for at those rates. Any freight 
rate advance would have to come out of the already empty 
pockets of the producer, he said. Cotton would have to be mar- 
keted at less than the cost of production. 

The recent decrease in United States sale of cotton to for- 
eign countries and increased competition from South American 
countries was described. Competing nations offered possibilities 
of even greater expansion, he said, deploring the effect of an 
increase on such competition. 

L. F. Daspit, of New Orleans, outlined the condition of 
agriculture in Louisiana as extremely depressed for the last five 
years. Prices were low and recent floods and drouths alternat- 
ing had hurt the farmer, he said. Vegetables were next to cot- 
ton as a money crop in Louisiana, he explained, and, while prices 
received by the producer for his vegetable crops have fallen, 
manufactured products he must buy had not fallen so much. 
Louisiana shipped 624 more cars in 1931 than in 1930, and re- 
ceived $88,593 less for them, he said. 

A freight increase could be borne by the industry, he said. 
Freight charges on purchased agricultural products in Louisiana 
last year were $23,625, he said, and in 1931 had been $42,024 on 
account of increases already granted. A complete cessation of 
movement or a reduction of volume of purchases would result 
from an increase in the freight rate, he predicted. Rice had de- 
veloped a large truck movement and 30 per cent of the Louisiana 
rice and rice products would move by truck in case of an in- 
crease, he believed. 

Wheat interests in the Texas panhandle, eastern New Mex- 
ico, and western and northwestern Oklahoma lost an average of 
68 cents an acre in 1931, S. J. Cole of Amarillo, Texas, testified 
from a just completed survey of the 1931 crop. The average 
cost an acre, the lowest in history, was estimated at $4.47, while 
average receipts were $3.79. He said producers were facing a 
serious condition and were not in position to stand a higher 
freight rate. Transportation cost charges to nearest basing 
markets were equivalent to prices producers had received for 
the 1931 wheat already marketed, he said. 

Trucks now hauled more than 75 per cent of merchandise 
shipped in less than carload lots to points within 150 miles, he 
said, and implied that truck lines paralleling rail lines in that 
section would continue to take business from the rail carriers in 
case of an increased rate. 


SALT LAKE CITY HEARING 


(Special Correspondence from Salt Lake City, Utah) 


That a blanket increase of 15 per cent on wheat, live 
stock, sugar, coal, ore, and bullion from Rocky Mountain ter- 
ritory would probably finish the bankruptcy of agriculture and 
close the mines was the burdene of testimony introduced August 
24, the opening day of Salt Lake City hearing in the rate in- 
crease case. 

Commissioners Lewis and Lee, assisted by Attorney-Exam- 
iners G. H. Mattingly and Myron Witte, conducted the hearing. 
Sitting with them were W. J. Carr, of the California commis- 
sion, and J. M. Thompson, of the Idaho commission. 

Exhibits were introduced Monday to show that the proposed 
rate increase would reduce the railroads from a position of 
affluence in the Rocky Mountain territory to one of poverty. 
Some of the protestants appearing Tuesday inclined to the be- 
lief that an increase of 15 per cent would probably be a natural 
benefit to the railroads and producers near the nation’s great 
market centers for the reason that the entire increase could 
be passed by the producers on to the ultimate consumers. 

Present freight rates from the Rocky Mountain territory, 
it was contended, never received the benefit of water compe- 
tition and were equal to transcontinental rates. From the point 
of view of dollars and cents, it was urged that a 15 per cent 
increase would practically double and, in some instances, treble 
the rates now in effect in producing centers near the great 
markets of the country. Under present conditions with world 
markets demoralized and huge surpluses, this disproportionate 
increase, it was contended, would probably close the American 
markets to the raw materials that support the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

It was also alleged that the proposed increase would be 
unlawful discrimination against the Rocky Mountain territory. 
Voluminous exhibits were introduced to show that present rates 
compensated the railroads for service on intermountain traffic 
to a greater extent than any other traffic. 
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Protestants appearing Monday were the Wyoming and Mon- 
tana utilities Commissions, the Colorado-New Mexico Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation and the Sugar interests. 

C. E. Blaine, counsel and witness for the American National 
Livestock Association, testified that, including animals and their 
products, agriculture originated only 10.75 per cent of the total 
tonnage handled by Class I steam railways in the United States, 
but paid 21.51 per cent of the total carload freight revenue in 
1929. Livestock, he declared, originated 1.13 per cent of the 
revenue freight of these lines and paid 2.18 per cent of the car- 
load freight revenue. In the western district, said he, the corre- 
sponding classes originated 21.23 per cent of the tonnage and 
paid 32.21 per cent of the carload freight revenue. 

Objection of M. L. Countryman, representing the carriers, 
to this line of testimony was overruled on the ground that econ- 
omy of operation was pertinent to the railroads’ petition. 

Mr. Blaine testified further as follows: 


It is the opinion of the people I represent that the railroads can 
do much toward lowering the cost of service they render by effecting 
internal economies. The railroads might do much by consoliadtion, 
particularly in the matter of passenger service. They are furnishing 
accommodations pretty nearly the same as private cars. Not so long 
ago I rode from Phoenix, Ariz., to Las Vegas, N. M., the sole pas- 
senger in a Pullman car. 


He said this was on the Santa Fe Railroad, but H. W. 
Prickett, manager of the Traffic Service Bureau, Salt Lake, 
succeeded in introducing testimony tending to show that similar 
conditions existed on practically all other lines operating into 
western territory. From a report of the statistical bureau of the 
I. C. Commission, Mr. Prickett showed that the number of pas- 
sengers a train operated over the Union Pacific had been de- 
creasing year by year, while the number of passenger cars a 
train had increased. 

Other suggestions for more economical handling of the rail- 
roads advanced by Mr. Blaine included reduction of the number 
of agents in the field soliciting traffic not directly served by 
their lines and what he termed “the serious out of line haul.” 
This he explained as the routing of freight over roundabout 
routes to permit certain railroads to share in the freight, or to 
keep some competitor from sharing in it. He suggested that, 
when a shipper specified a long haul route, he pay higher freight 
charges. 

He compared the “official guide” of today with 10 years 
ago to show that the number of officials on high salaries had 
greatly multiplied. The railroads were overloaded with high- 
priced officials, he asserted. 

The railroads were asking for a flat increase in rates, he 
declared, with the promise that they would make adjustments. 
Similar promises had been made before, he said, and then vio- 
lated on the ground that the rate had been fixed by the 
Commission. 

F. Chatterton, of the Wyoming commission, drew testimony 
from his colleague, C. H. McWhinnie, to the effect that the 
proposed increase would cost the shippers of Wyoming more 
than three and one-half million dollars a year. 

Statistics were presented by L. T. Oldroyd, Wyoming com- 
missioner of agriculture and representatives of the Wyoming 
Agricultural College, to show that the farming and livestock 
interests of the state were in no shape to stand an increase. 
They were going through an emergency just as violent as that 
from which the railroads were seeking relief, said he. 

M. P. Hester, traffic manager of the Holly Sugar Company, 
testified, in reply to questions of Mr. Prickett, that a 15 per cent 
increase would cost his company upwards of $450,000 annually. 

Mr. Countryman asked Mr. Hester if it would not be a good 
thing if the federal government went out of the barge business 
on the Mississippi River. 

“For the sugar factories and the railroads, too,” replied Mr. 
Hester. 

Other representatives of Wyoming and Montana told of the 
drought conditions in those states and declared the increase 
would produce less revenue for the carriers and would close out 
the best equipped and largest coal mines in Montana. They 
asserted that the Montana mines were already in a life and 
death struggle with natural gas interests and that increased 
freight rates would be more than they could survive. 


Utah Leads the Fight 


Utah led the fight Tuesday. 
Enumerating the basic industries of the state as mining 


in all its branches, agriculture and manufacturing, E. E. Corf-~ 


man, chairman of the Utah commission, declared that the wel- 
fare of Utah’s 507,821 people depended on the revenue received 
from the shipment of the surplus production of these resources 
to far distant markets by rail transportation. 

These industries, said he, were fighting for a continuance 
of their existence and an increase in rates would stop the nec- 
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essary revenue which enabled the state to participate in the 
commerce of the nation. 

He said at first that he knew of no exception, but later 
admitted that an increase in some class rates might be tolerated. 
These rates apply to imported merchandise. 

The actual place of Utah and her industries in the freight 
rate picture, however, was presented in statements and exhibits 
from organizations of producers and corporations. 

J. S. Early, executive secretary of the Utah Shippers’ Traffic 
Association, conducted an examination of farm bureau, poultry 
producers’ and beekeepers’ association witnesses. 

He urged the point that a one per cent increase in rates 
would add materially to the already excessive rates for the 
strong lines that were making big profits without benefiting 
the weaker roads, which were suffering not from inadequate 
rates but from inadequate volume of traffic. Some of these 
roads, said he, were dependent on short-haul traffic and were 
now compelled to lower rates in order to meet truck competition. 

J. L. Hill, of the Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
said when the plant was established at Ironton, Utah, the rail 
rate to the Pacific coast was $6 and the cost from Birmingham, 
Ala., was $11.13 a ton. He explained that the pipe moved from 
Birmingham to Mobile under an intrastate rate and by water 
through the Panama Canal. The Commission controlled neither 
of these rates and for this reason the Birmingham rate had 
been reduced to $7.45 a ton, while the Utah rate had remained 
the same. A percentage increase in all freight rates, said he, 
would benefit the Utah company in the states that used 49 per 
cent of the output, because the all-rail margin would be in- 
creased in favor of Utah, but it would destroy the market for 
the Utah product in California, Washington and Oregan, where 
51 per cent of its pipe output was sold in competition with the 
Birmingham product. 

Clyde Edmonds, of the Utah Poultry Producers’ Association, 
said the poultry industry would be hit on both ends and in the 
middle by a percentage increase of 15 per cent on eggs. The 
association now ships 1,400 cars of eggs to distant markets, 
principally to New York. The Utah carload rate is the trans- 
continental rate and the 15 per cent increase would mean 33% 
cents a hundredweight for Utah as compared with 10 to 20 cents 
a hundredweight for competitors in states farther east. 

Asked by Commissioner Lewis if he had any remedy for 
the railroad troubles, Mr. Edmonds said the poultry industry 
had to find its own remedies in lower production costs or die. 
Commissioner Lewis reminded him that railroads had reduced 
operating forces by 300,000. He asked whether, if the railroads 
had the money to put these men back to work and make needed 
improvements, it would not increase the purchasing power in 
every state and thus help the poultry industry. Mr. Edmonds 
replied that it might help some future industry, but not the 
present one, as it would not be able to survive the added burden. 

H. W. Prickett, representing the Utah Canners’ Association, 
in examination of H. L. Harrington, president, brought out that 
Utah canners in normal times must dispose of 80 per cent of 
the pack on the Pacific coast and at Missouri River points. Due 
to the depression and the chain store, it was declared, canned 
goods had changed from competition in quality to competition 
in price. Harrington said the Utah canners still had their fancy 
packs of 1930 in the warehouses. Freight rates, it was urged, 
were an absolute limit on the trade territory for Utah canned 
goods. To all the populous centers Utah canners must absorb 
the difference in freight rates. If the rates were increased on 
a percentage basis, it was declared, it would make a large rate 
difference to absorb. 

Idaho Opposition 


Idaho entered its opposition to the proposed increase by 
moving for dismissal of the carriers’ petition. M. H. Green, of 
the Idaho Commission, announced that briefs in support of his 
motion would be submitted later. 

Paul A. Eke, professor of economics, University of Idaho, 
introduced exhibits tending to show that farm products were 
being produced at a loss under present conditions. He was 
quizzed by Commissioner Lewis as to his views of the rate pro- 
posal from an economical standpoint. 

The theory was advanced, said Commissioner Lewis, that 
if the railroads were restored to normalcy, it would have the 
effect of restoring activities in other lines, and might result 
eventually in turning conditions from stagnancy to activity. 

Dr. Eke answered by asking: “Where are you going to get 
the money that you would thus give over to the railroads? It 
must come from the farmer and other producers and the ship- 
pers, so as I see, it is about as broad as it is long.” 

Commissioner Lewis said he gathered from Dr. Eke’s testi- 
mony that the witness believed in business cycles. 

“If this is true,” said Commissioner Lewis, “and this depres- 
sion is only temporary, why may not prices or wages, for exam- 
ple, be maintained throughout the period, so that there will be 
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HE great ocean freighter carrying your ship- 

ment eases into the slip and is docked at the 
Norfolk and Western Railway's Pier "S” at Lam- 
bert Point (Norfolk), Va. Soon after the morning 
sun chased shadows from the Port, a cheerful 
crew of experienced men began preparing rail- 
road merchandise cars for loading — sweeping 
them thoroughly — searching for protruding nails 
— skilfully padding the door-posts — over-laying 
the floors with heavy donnage paper to prevent 
soilage of bags or packages; in short, preparing 
each car for the commodity it is to carry. 

A few hours later a fast Norfolk and Western 
merchandise freight train pulled by a gigantic 
locomotive will leave, on the minute, for its daily 
run over a heavily ballasted double-track roadbed 
to the great consuming centers of the Mid-West, 
That not a moment may be lost during the trans- 
fer of cargo from ship to car, a fleet of tractors 
and trailers rolls swiftly along the dock to ship- 
side. To further hasten the transfer, the trailers 
are taken down into the hold of the ship, loaded 
and returned to the pier where they are picked 
up by the tractors and quickly carried, under 
cover, directly to the waiting railroad cars. Ap- 


proximately 90 per cent of the contents of the 
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solid carloads handled via Pier “S” never touch 
the warehouse floor, moving westward on “The 
Caravan,” leaving Norfolk daily at 2:00 p. m.,— 
but three or four hours after your ship docks. 

On schedules arranged and followed as care- 
fully as those of famous passenger trains, fast 
through merchandise carriers speed daily over the 
Norfolk and Western Railway, delivering good 
service and good merchandise. No longer do 
the humorists say “as slow as a freight train.” 
Days and hours have been cut from schedules 
— giant locomotives have replaced those once 
thought of ample power — electrified operation 
is employed to reduce grades over the Alle- 
ghanies. The railroad and all of its facilities 
have been geared to a new tempo— and rail- 
road officers still strive for greater efficiency. 

The foregoing in no way refers to the hand- 
ling of any especial shipment — it is a daily 
occurrence at the Norfolk and Western Railway’s 
Lambert Point piers. It further emphasizes the 
fact that efficient operation, adequate power 
and equipment and efficient facilities and 
methods contribute toward making -the Norfolk 
and Western Railway a modern transportation 


system. 
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no necessity of readjusting them upward again when the curve 
of the cycle swings upward, as it may be doing already?” 

“I think business will recover,’ replied the witness, “but it 
does not follow that former prices will be restored.” 

J. W. Webster, Rexburg, Ida., president of the Intermountain 
Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, told the Commission 
that, at present prices, dry land wheat could not be produced at 
a profit, and many farmers were abandoning their holdings. Mr. 
Webster expressed the opinion that the farmer was the only one 
who could solve the farm problem. 

J. S. Feldhusen, Kimberly, Ida., said production of beans in 
Idaho at present prices was at a loss. He said he had planned 
to raise beans next year but would reduce the acreage and raise 
hay. He did not think the proposed increase in rates would 
alter his plans. - 

Any margin the potato producers of Idaho might have had 
this year would be wiped out if the 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates was allowed, said J. D. Rigney, Jerome, Ida. Should 
such a rate become effective, said he, the potato crop would not 
move and the railroads would be deprived of this tonnage. It 
cost the Idaho producer $2.03 a bushel to lay the tubers down 
at the Chicago market, he said. 

Mining and Smelting 

The proposed increase would inevitably and immediately 
result in a pronounced further curtailment and possibly com- 
plete suspension of non-ferrous metal mining and smelting activ- 
ity in Utah and other western states, A. G. Mackenzie, secretary 
of the Utah chaper of the American Mining Congress, testified 
August 26. He presented a public survey purporting to show 
that the mining and smelting industries of the state supply the 
basis of support for 47.17 per cent of the population of Utah. 

The rate increase, he said, would affect the mining industry 
mostly by the increase in cost of supplies and in transportation 
of ore and concentrates to the smelters. It now costs $11.90 
for the all-rail transportation from Utah smelters to ship a ton 
of bullion to the refineries at Baltimore, Md. The total rail-and- 
water rate from Utah to Baltimore via Panama Canal is $9.60 
a ton. 

Mr. Mackenzie called attention to the fact the water rate 
would remain the same, while the granting of the application 
of the railroads for 15 per cent increase would serve to make 
a greater spread in favor of the combined rail-and-water route. 
In the opinion of the witness, the 15 per cent increase would 
have the effect of diverting the entire production of bullion 
from Utah and Nevada smelters via the Panama Canal route, 
which would work a hardship on the lines east of this state. 


- The witness introduced exhibits showing metal mine re- 
turns under normal conditions. This was done to show the 
possibilities of the industry. Mr. Mackenzie said that, as of 
July 1, 1931, the output of Utah metal mines had decreased 
60.43 per cent as compared with a year ago. Employment had 
decreased in the mining industry least, said he, for the reason 
that men were employed in development work. He quoted offi- 
cials of one mine that any additional expense at this time would 
mean the closing of the mine and, if this happened, a smelter 
would close, the two throwing out of employment upward of 
6,000 men. 

Beet Sugar 


S. H. Love, traffic manager, Utah-Idaho Sugar Company, 
presented a survey of conditions in the beet sugar industry. 
Mr. Love appeared in behalf of all companies and factories in 
Utah and Idaho. From his testimony, as well as that of Mr. 
Mackenzie, it was gleaned that western railroads would gain 
reducing rates and suffer with the industries if increasing rates 
completely stopped operations. 

Mr. Love called attention to the fact that, in the last 10 
years, the New York price of beet sugar had declined $2.15 a 
bag, or 3344 per cent. Railroad rates, he said, had remained 
practically the same in this period for western beet sugar, while 
the eastern refineries, which fix the price, had gained a de 
crease in rates to the common markets for beet and cane sugar 
through use of the Mississippi River from New Orleans and 
the canal and lake service from New York. 

Over 20 per cent of the sugar produced in the western states 
must be marketed in competitive territory, said Mr. Love. Cane 
sugar, he explained, was sold at the factory, the purchaser pay- 
ing the freight, while beet sugar must be sold at the point of 
consumption. The beet sugar industry furnished the railroads 
$30 for every acre of beets harvested in Utah and Idaho, and 
$38 an acre where the beets moved to the factory by rail, said he. 

The witness explained that barge lines had made special 
effort to get beet sugar traffic and, in 1929, these water routes 
hauled 9,000,000 bags of sugar, of which 62 per cent was dis- 
tributed in the territory where Utah and Idaho factories sold 
sugar. The railroads, Mr. Love declared, had made no effort 


to help the beet sugar factories meet these conditions and now 
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sought an increase of 15 per cent on existing rates, that, if 
granted, would be added to the losses of the beet sugar industry. 


Highway Subsidy 


In the course of further testimony of the Idaho industries 
in opposition to the increase, counsel for the carriers took occa- 
sion to condemn federal subsidies for competing highway. The 
matter came up in connection with the testimony regarding the 
proposed construction of a highway linking Oregon, Idaho and 
Nevada. The Idaho legislature has memorialized the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state of Oregon to build, as a 
federal aid project, a link between Nyssa, Ore., and McDermitt 
on the Oregon-Nevada boundary. Construction of this link 
would complete a north-south highway from the Canadian border 
through Weiser, Ida., to Nevada highways leading into Cali- 
fornia. This highway would give truck transportation an ad- 
vantage of from 300 to 400 miles over railroads in the movement 
of agricultural crops and live stock from a vast area in western 
Idaho and eastern Oregon. This road, if completed, will be the 
first distinctly truck transportation highway. 


Defenders of the project pointed to the needs of the ter- 
ritory for cheaper and more adequate transportation. F. J. Bab- 
cock, Attorney-General of Idaho, said the state had a five-cent 
gas tax and a graded tax on truck licenses that would make 
truck transportation eventually pay for the highway. Counsel 
for the railroads denied this, claiming that the trucks would pay 
no special toll and that the shippers and consumers would pay 
the cost of transportation. 

Commissioner Lewis asked Mr. Babcock if he knew any- 
thing about the government subsidies in the building of pioneer 
western railroads. Counsel for the carriers declared the rail- 
roads received then worthless land which was made valuable 
by the building of the railroads. They also called attention to 
the fact that the roads had since reimbursed the government 
by free or special rate transportation. Opponents of the car- 
riers’ petition declared it was the people who came west and 
developed the country that made government and railroad land 
valuable. They declared that truck transportation was a pioneer 
industry, the same as the railroads in the early days. 


Coal Industry 


The coal industry of Utah is in a serious plight as a result 
of having to meet competition with natural gas, fuel oil, water 
borne coal and British Columbia coal in the northwest, H. W. 
Prickett, manager of the Traffic Service Bureau of Utah, and 
F. A. Sweet, of the Standard Coal Company, told the Commis- 
sion Wednesday. 


The commercial mines of Utah, said Mr. Sweet, had a payroll 
in 1930 of $5,700,000 annually and the state had coal reserves 
of 200,000,000,000 tons. 


Mr. Sweet, examined by Mr. Prickett, declared that, even if 
the railroads should agree to cut some rates in competitive ter- 
ritory in the hope of making up the deficiency by increases in 
noncompetitive territory, hé knew of no noncompetitive territory 
of considerable consuming capacity that could stand increased 
costs. 


He pointed out that anything that hurt the metal mining 
industry in Utah was a direct blow at the coal industry and 
also at the railroads. He told of farmers burning cedar wood 
and sage brush because of inability to buy coal, so that increas- 
ing the cost of coal through increasing freight rates would only 
lessen consumption and tonnages. Natural gas, said Mr. Sweet, 
had taken about 30 per cent of the coal market in the Salt Lake 
territory. Steamship lines on the Pacific were almost uniformly 
using oil instead of coal, formerly purchased in Utah. 


Dr. F. M. Coe, of the Utah Agricultural College, and secre- 
tary of the Utah State Horticultural Society, took the stand to 
tell of the plight of the fruit industry in the state. 


In years of normal market conditions, he said, the margin 
between costs and returns was so slender that the proposed rate 
increase would make all but the most efficient orchards un- 
profitable. In the face of conditions this year, with many grow- 
ers facing bankruptcy, loss of their orchards and homes and 
actual want, it did not appear that an increase in freight rates 
would be fair to the apple and peach growers, he said. 


Dr. Coe said that, if the market situation did not improve 
over that prevailing in early August, many cars of Utah peaches 
would fail to bring freight and many Utah peach growers would 
find their labor had only produced business for the railroads 
and marketing agencies. 

Basing his estimates on present prices paid for Colorado 
peaches going to market, Dr. Coe figured a return to the grow- 
ers this year, deducting harvesting and loading costs, of 30 to 40 
cents a bushel, for peaches on the trees. Production costs to 
that point, he said, would run 50 to 75 cents a bushel. 
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KANSAS CITY HEARING 


(Special correspondence from Kansas City, Mo.) 


Agriculture rallied its opposition to the proposed rate in- 
crease ‘at the first day’s hearing here August 26. The hearing 
was conducted by Commissioner Eastman, who acted as chair- 
man, and Commissioner Porter. 

Testimony of a group of commission representatives from 
Missouri and Kansas, bankers, farmers, and live stock men 
depicted distressing agricultural and economic conditions in the 
southwest, particularly in Missouri and Kansas. 

The members of the Commission frequently directed ques- 
tions at the witnesses. 

Testimony on the opening day was directed entirely at an 
exposition of agricultural, petroleum and mining conditions. 
Petroleum and mining interests were covered at length in evi- 
dence offered by the Kansas commission. 

Clyde M. Reed, former governor of Kansas and chairman 
of the Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board, directed the 
presentation of evidence in behalf of the wheat farmer. 

“IT am here to represent twenty farm organizations from 
Ohio to California and from Minnesota to Oklahoma,” he said. 
“I shall attempt to show that there is a crisis in farming and 
farm credit, due largely to the price debacle in farm products 
the last ten months.” 

He offered as his first witness George W. Lemon, president 
of the First National Bank, Pratt, Kan., and owner of five other 
banks, operator of 25,000 acres of wheat farm land, and owner 
of several elevators in Kansas. 

“I have been a banker and farmer in Pratt for forty-five 
years,” Mr. Lemon said. “Over five-year average periods, with 
the exception of the 90’s, I have always made money until 
the last three years. Three years ago deposits in the First 
National Bank of Pratt were $2,185,000. Now they are $1,200,000. 
This loss represents the decline in the farmers’ reserve among 
my customers, 90 per cent of whom are farmers.” 

Poor prices for farm commodities were blamed for the 
change in conditions by Mr. Lemon. 

“The farmer in Kansas is worse off today than in any year 
of the forty-five I have lived in the state,” he continued. “Fifty 
per cent of them in my district are insolvent. Over-borrowing 
or extended credit has wrecked most of them, coupled with the 
decline in the price of their commodities. Of the 25,000 acres 
I own we produced this year about 400,000 bushels of wheat 
that is bringing from 25 to 26 cents a bushel. I will make less 
than 2 per cent on my investment after paying taxes. My 
tenants will lose money. 

“Farming conditions became so bad three years ago that 
we abandoned operation of my farms and turned to the tenant 
system, the tenant getting two-thirds of the crop he produces. 
Last year wheat sold at 60 to 70 cents a bushel. A large part 
of the farm paper is uncollectable and I consider there is an 
immediate crisis in Kansas agriculture. 

“The tenant has gone too far in debt with agricultural ma- 
chinery. It costs from $4,000 to $5,000 to equip an ordinary 
farm of 300 acres. The agricultural machinery companies ex- 
tended this credit.” 


He said he had always been satisfied with a return of about 
4 per cent on his farm investments. He said farm loans in 
Kansas were almost at a standstill. He said most of the big 
farm loan companies had ceased making loans in the state, due 
to lack of security on the part of the farmer. 


In reply to a question by Elmer Smith, Chicago, counsel 
for the railroads, he said he was reducing his acreage this fall 
from one-third to one-half of last year’s acreage. Farm prices 
in his district, he said, had declined 33% per cent in the last 
three years. 

Scott First Witness 


J. W. Scott, Topeka, in charge of the traffic and statistical 
department of the Kansas commission, was the first witness. 
He reviewed rate history in the state, pointed out what the 
increase would cost the various industries, and charged the 
proposed increase was “clearly unreasonable.” 

He said the railroads would encourage destructive competi- 
tion by the increase, while at the same time injuring agriculture 
and other industries in his state. He said he would use the 
year 1913 for comparisons, “the war period of 1914-18 and the 
post-war period being abnormal.” 

“There are four forms of competition they must face,” he 
said. “They are: Other forms of transportation, substitution 
of local supply, substitution of other commodities and com- 
petition by geographical groups. Under all these forms indus- 
try tends to decentralize into smaller territories. Higher rates 
will decentralize industry of all kinds and bring it nearer to 
consumption. 

“Trucks have made heavy inroads into rail revenues in 
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Kansas in the last six years. Not until the last year has there 
been any effort to meet this with lower rates or increased 
services. The only exception was the effort of the Missouri 
Pacific to haul L. C. L. commodities in baggage cars which ran 
afoul of regulations and failed. It was believed this service 
would have recovered business from the trucks. 

“Until recently the truck business has not been profitable 
in Kansas. This was largely due to poor organization and 
inexperienced operation. It was not due to the rates. 

“In the last two or three years there has been a marked 
change, due to consolidation of carefully selected routes and 
the fact the truck companies are actively soliciting business. 
The largest truck company in Kansas last year made a very 
substantial profit. This company operates trucks and busses 
and the revenue for last year exceeded $1,000,000. It operates 
chiefly in Kansas, but has lines in Missouri, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and Nebraska. 

“Freight revenues last year were $240,780. Operating ex- 
penses for that part of the business were $145,292, with net 
revenue of $95,489. After deducting taxes and depreciation the 
net operating income was $60,239. Truck operation is growing 
less costly with cheaper gasoline, oil, tires and labor. The pas- 
senger operation of the same company, for the year, netted 
$845,459 gross revenue. Expenses were $676,503, leaving a net 
revenue of $168,950. After deductions for taxes and deprecia- 
tion, there was an operating income of $34,494. In both in- 
stances liberal allowances were made for depreciation.” 

The testimony on depreciation showed the life of truck 
and bus equipment to be five years. 

Petroleum is a commodity selected for high rates, Mr. 
Scott said. 

“Here the railroads suffer from other forms of transporta- 
tion and the development of local sources with little or no rail 
haul. Gasoline pipe lines have made heavy inroads into rail 
hauls, as have the crude oil lines. There has been a heavy 
decrease in oil prices and an increase in freight rates. A gallon 
of gasoline would buy fifteen times as much rail transportation 
in 1913 as today. The refiner was getting 18 cents a gallon 
for gasoline in 1918 and 3 cents today. 

“Pipe lines have cut heavily into rail hauls, as a com- 
parison of refinery capacity in Chicago today will show, as 
compared to 1918, where the refinery capacity was 59,000 barrels 
a day then and 215,500 barrels now. This represents a loss 
to the rails from the midcontinent field. 


“From 1921 to 1929 there was an increase of 153 per cent 
in motor vehicle registration, with an increase of 245 per cent 
in freight carrying motor vehicles. I am presenting a map to 
show how pipe line movement is cutting into rail tonnage. 

“This map shows oil trucks handling the haul 125 miles on 
each side of the pipe lines (gasoline lines). A substantial ton- 
nage formerly moving by rail now is moving this way. Obvi- 
ously .this will be further developed. There is added danger 
of further expansion of gasoline line and truck combination. 
Increased rail rates will encourage this expansion.’ 

He next went into the coal situation in Kansas. 

“The coal output in the state in recent years has been 
materially reduced. The average increase in freight rates on 
lump coal has been 61 per cent, compared with 1913, an increase 
of 87 per cent for slack. Coal consumption in the United States 
increased 4.7 per cent from 1913 to 1928, but declined 61 per 
cent in Kansas in the same period. From 1923 to 1930, natural 
gas consumption in Kansas increased 194 per cent and fuel 
oil dropped 28 per cent. 

“In nine Kansas cities a survey shows 5.45 per cent of the 
homes heated with gas. 

“Several years ago gas for home heating was looked upon 
as a luxury, but now the popular opinion is that it is cheaper 
to heat with natural gas than coal. 

“Another competition comes from the movement of other 
goods over the highways not before looked upon as rail com- 
petition. On the Kansas highways since the first of the year 
there have been 330,000 tons of material used without a rail 
haul. High transportation costs have caused the state to use 
sand and gravel from local sources, although of an inferior 
grade to river-bed sand and gravel. The rates have forced the 
opening up of local, close to supply pits for highway construc- 
tion.” 

Though in some instances the cost of transportation of hay 
“exceeds the farm value of the commodity,” he said, he had 


not considered this charge too high, due to the light-loading 


quality of the commodity. 

He said the proposed increase in live stock rates would 
more than double the 1913 rate. 

“The increase will add a burden of $700,000 a year to the 
already distressed live stock industry,” he said. 

He cited the increased use of trucks for live stock ship- 
ments to the stock yards in Kansas City. 
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‘In 1920, of the total shipments to the yards in Kansas 
City, trucks carried 5.4 per cent. In 1930 this was increased to 
11 per cent. There has been a decrease of 20 per cent between 
1923 and 1930 in the tonnage of cattle and calves to rails, origi- 
nating in Kansas. 

“Next, I wish to call your attention to the effect of rates 
on grains and particularly wheat. These commodities are of 
special interest to Kansas. The state is the largest wheat 
producer in the Union. It furnishes a sixth of the nation’s 
supply. Economically there are few who are not affected by 
the prevailing low prices of wheat. The ability of this com- 
modity to bear an increase should have close study.” 

He presented evidence to show the increase in wheat rates 
since 1913. The rate, he said, had increased 38.4 per cent to 
Cincinnati and, with the 15 per cent proposed increase, would 
be 61 per cent above the 1913 rate. The Kansas rate, he con- 
tinued, to New York was 41 per cent over the 1913 rate and 
would go to 61 per cent with the proposed increase. 

“The wheat farmer faces two things,” he continued. ‘He 
must go into the world market competition or reduce acreage. 
An increase in rates will eliminate him from world competition 
and reduced acreage will cut freight tonnage and force more 
widespread production of wheat, eliminating the long haul. The 
carriers then would lose an enormous tonnage. Where the 
rates exceed cost of production it will mean more widespread 
production. This will work to the detriment of the carriers 
as well as the producer in the wheat belt. 

“Higher rates mean industry will be relocated with the 
shorter haul and bring the traffic nearer to consumption. The 
Kansas commission is opposed to any increase and considers 
the proposal of the railroads clearly unreasonable.” 


Agricultural Expert 


W. E. Grimes, professor of agricultural economics at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, was put on the stand by 
the Kansas commission. He introduced an exhibit covering 
“Kansas agricultural conditions.” It included charts showing the 
aggregate values of Kansas agricultural crops from 1910 to 1930, 
inclusive; production and value of Kansas wheat from 1909 to 
1930, the value. of farm real estate from 1910 to 1931, and other 


matters. 

The aggregate value of all Kansas agricultural products 
was shown to have increased from approximately 305 million 
dollars, in 1910, to about 747 million, in 1919, since when it 
has dropped to argund 442 million, in 1930. Production of 
wheat in the state has increased from slightly less than 81 
million bushels in 1909 to more than 223 million bushels in 
1931. The value of the crop in 1909 was given as nearly 80 
million dollars, while the 1931 crop was shown as having a 
value of a little more than 621% million dollars. In 1919, when 
the crop amounted to a little more than 146 million bushels, its 
value was in excess of 289 million dollars, according to the 
figures he gave. : ; 

A chart covering the average “net farm income,” in 1930, 
of eighty-one farms in southwestern Kansas, indicated that the 
year’s operations left $375 available “for wages for operator’s 
labor and management, family labor, and interest on the oper- 
ator’s net investment.” It was pointed out that the “net” 
figure did not take into account farm products, house rent, etc., 
furnished the home by the farm, which amounted to $507 a farm. 

V. E. Smart, chief of the transportation department, Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission, Jefferson City, testified as 
to rail tonnage originating in Missouri in recent years; history 
of the applicable class rates and of rates applicable to indi- 
vidual commodities, and showed the increases that have been 
made in the rates and the effect of the proposed 15 per cent 
increase, etc. He particularly stressed increases applicable to 
agricultural products. His testimony was largely statistical, the 
figures being presented to tell their own stories. First class 
rates based on the proposed fifteen per cent increase, added to 
the increases ordered in the Western Trunk Line class rate 
case, will result in an increase of 27.2 per cent over existing 
rates, he showed, and a scale that “will average 93.6 per cent 
higher than the first class rates that were in effect prior to 
June 25, 1918.” 

Similarly, for instance, fifth class rates will average 95.9 
per cent higher, under the fifteen per cent increase, than were 
in effect prior to June 25, 1918, and even greater increases 
were shown in the rates applicable to live stock and agricul- 
tural products and other basic commodities. 

A. T. Sullivan, manager of the Arkansas Rice Traffic Bureau, 
represented the Arkansas State Rice Milling Company, Car- 
lisle, Ark.; Arkansas Rice Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
DeWitt; Arkansas Rice Growers’ Cooperative Association, Stutt- 
gart; Smith Rice Mill Company, DeWitt; Walton Rice Mill 


Company, Stuttgart, and E. B. Roy Rice Company, Stuttgart. 
He said the Arkansas rice producer and miller was sgsuffer- 
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ing from “unfair competitive rates” in Louisiana and Texas. He 
said they were fighting the water and water-rail competition 
that narrowed its operation. He cited low rates from the Gulf 
ports that worked against the Arkansas industry. He said an- 
other increase would increase this rate handicap. 

J. C. Suttie, manager of the National Hay Association, 
Omaha, said his organization would be forced into the use of 
trucks with a rate increase. 

M. A. Limbocker, president of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
Emporia, Kan., was placed on the stand by Mr. Reed. He testi- 
fied the live stock feeding industry had not made any money 
in several years, “except the fortunate ones.” He testified to 
the decrease in land values and said he did not believe any 
farmer or live stock producer could make any money out of 
present prices. 

“There is no overproduction in live stock raising at this 
time,” he said. “The trouble seems to be prices. Everybody 
is suffering. The farmer seems to be in the same situation as 
the railroads.” 

Arnold Bernes, Peabody, Kan., live stock man, testified that 
the industry might improve with a 15 per cent reduction in 
rail rates, “but would be wiped out by the proposed increase.” 


Picture of Distress 


A picture of economic distress in the middle western agri- 
cultural region was presented August 27. Witnesses from state 
commissions, cooperative organizations, and farmers themselves 
appeared to protest the rate increase. 

Rodney Elward, chairman of the Kansas state tax commis- 
sion, told the Commission that by this fall 25 per cent of Kansas 
taxpayers would be delinquent and that agricultural conditions 
in his state were ‘‘worse than the difficult period of the ’90’s.” 

“Three questions were sent out by my office to 105 counties,” 
he said. “Of this number forty answered and I have compiled 
figures from thirty-seven so far. I asked three questions: 1— 
What was the per cent of tax delinquencies July 30, 1930? 2— 
What was the number of tax delinquencies June 30, 1931? 3— 
What is the county treasurers’ estimates as to the number of 
delinquencies that will occur this fall? The figures are, respec- 
tively, 8.73 per cent, 13.01 per cent and 19.7 per cent. 

“I consider the last figure too small and believe that it 
should be at least 25 per cent. The number of delinquent tax- 
payers in the counties that have a large city population is less 
than the strictly rural counties. In Shawnee county, where 
Topeka, the state capitol is located, the per cent reported was 
7 and it went as high as 35 per cent in one of the large rural 
counties. 

“The normal delinquency is from 3 to 5 per cent per year. 
These figures show that the delinquent taxes are double those 
of a year ago. 

“The depression of the 90’s was not as serious to the farmer 
as the present one. In the ’90’s the farmer had much less debt 
against his land and his overhead was not nearly so heavy. In 
the former depression the farmer was almost free of debt. 
Today he is weighed down with debt and high overhead. Taxes 
now are 150 per cent greater than fourteen years ago and from 
250 to 320 per cent higher than they were in the ’90’s. 

“The value of farm land in Kansas now is about 50 per cent 
greater than in the ’90’s. However, this is an opinion as the 
land has not any real value, as it can’t be sold. Speaking of 
taxes, I owned land in Kansas in the ’90’s that I paid 11 cents 
an acre on. Now the same land costs me $1.75 a year in taxes. 

“Foreclosures under these conditions are not as large as 
might be expected. That is due to the fact that the large 
mortgage companies have declared an informal moratorium in 
Kansas. Most of the large companies are refraining from fore- 
closure because they cannot afford to take over the land. They 
prefer to permit the mortgagor remain on the farm and take 
care of it and talk about foreclosure two or three years from 
now.” 

Clyde M. Reed on Stand 


Clyde M. Reed, former governor of Kansas, who represented 
a large number of farm organizations at the hearing, cited a 
severe decline in bank deposits in the agricultural region as 
“evidence the farmers’ working capital has been exhausted.” 

“Bank deposits in the agricultural district show a pro- 
nounced decrease,” he said. “I consider this the very strongest 
bit of evidence to show that the farmers’ resources have been 
exhausted. Between 75 and 90 per cent of the farmers are 
without any revenue to continue and their credit is gone. This 
condition is not worse in Kansas than other states in this sec- 
tion; probably not as bad, but God knows it is bad enough in 
Kansas. 

“From 1920 to 1930 bank deposits in the United States as 
a whole increased 43.47 per cent, while in Kansas they decreased 
15.02 per cent. Between 1929 and 1930 bank deposits all over 
the United States increased 3.34 per cent. 
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“The last bank call in Kansas this year shows deposits 11.92 
per cent below the average deposits last year. These conditions 
are true in all the agricultural districts in a more or less degree.” 

Mr. Reed submitted as evidence a history of bank deposits 
in the various states. 


Chatt and Crushed Rock 


Thomas B. Martin, commissioner, traffic department, Jop- 
lin, Mo., Chamber of Commerce, who appeared in behalf of the 
chatt and crushed rock industry of southern Missouri, said an 
increase in freight rates would force consumers to “roadside 
pit consumption.” 

“The increase of highway construction in recent years has 
resulted in the development of many new quarries and gravel 
pits, even with freight rates at their present levels,” he said 
“No doubt lower freight rates would have retarded this de- 
velopment of new quarries and roadside pits and enabled the 
carriers to handle chatt and crushed stone on longer hauls. 
High rates will tend to increase the use of local stone and in 
many cases do away with the railroad haul entirely. In all 
cases it will shorten the railroad haul. 

“Millions of tons of chatt now lie on the surface of the 
ground in the zinc and lead mining district around Webb City, 
Mo., Picker, Okla., and Baxter Springs, Kan., and is available at a 
very low cost, sometimes being sold as low as 10 cents a ton. 

“The lower the freight rates the longer distance away we 
can market this material and give the railroads the haul. The 
higher the freight rates the more it contracts the territory in 
which this material can be marketed and thus shortens the haul 
and decreases the tonnage and revenue to the carriers on this 
movement. Freight rates must be kept as low as possible on 
these materials or the chatt producers, large stone quarry oper- 
ators and the railroads will all suffer heavy losses of tonnage 
to move and thus revenue on these materials.” 


Trucking of Grain 


L. E. Webb, Dodge City, Kan., wheat farmer and purchasing 
agent for the Kansas state highway commission, testified as to 
the possibility that wheat farmers will turn more and more to 
trucking their grain to primary markets. He said that the ter- 
minal elevators at the present time are not equipped to handle 
grain brought in by trucks. 


A colorful witness was Harry Hartshorn, Syracuse, Kan., 
an “example of a busted wheat farmer.” 


He was introduced by Mr. Reed. The two commissioners 
took a great deal of interest in this witness and asked him 
many questions. 


After listening of Mr. Hartshorn’s graphic story of the wheat 
industry, Commissioner Porter asked him his frank opinion on 
the subject of a reduction in crops. He had a unique reply. 


“First, I don’t think we should endanger the nation’s food 
supply by any reduction in acreage,” he said. “Next, I believe 
that, if every possible acre of wheat is planted, the crop next 
year will not be more than 50 per cent. This sounds amazing 
but let me tell you why. Most of the farmers in Kansas are 
broke and have not more than enough money to plant their crop. 
Then they will have to wait and depend on God for a crop. They 
have not the money to properly till the soil this fall. They can’t 
buy oil and gas for their machinery.” 

Mr. Hartshorn said that, though he had just threshed the 
“most beautiful crop” of his life, he was “broke,” and the crop 
was the biggest failure of his farm life. 

“In 1917 and 1918 I owned a couple of sections of land that 
was tax free. Then we were told we should raise more wheat 
for the world and we saw high prices. I borrowed money on 
my clear land. Now the mortgages still are there and I won’t 
be able to make the interest payments this year.” 

He said farmers in Kansas who had bought farm machinery 
last fall, with possibly 20 per cent as an exception, would be 
unable to make the first payment of the three-year payment 
plan this fall. 

Cc. H. Hyde, Alva, Okla., appeared as a representative of 
the National Farmers’ Union, the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union and 
other Oklahoma cooperative organizations. He said the national 
organization had a paid-up membership in excess of 300,000 and 
that a membership of 95,000 paid-up members was represented 
by the Oklahoma associations. 

“All Oklahoma farm land except the surplus Indian land 
donated by Congress for the benefit of the state educational sys- 
tem, was given without charge to the homesteader or allotted 
to the Indian, less than forty years ago,” he said. “It is now 
mortgaged for far more than all the improvements on it are 
worth. 

“The federal census taken in 1908 shows there was not a 
mortgage on a bit of farm land in Oklahoma. In 1890 9.2 per 
cent of the owned farms were mortgaged. In 1910, of the farms 
reported, 4214 per cent of the owned farms were mortgaged. In 
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1920 61.4 per cent of the owned farms that reported were mort- 
gaged. The 1930 report for Oklahoma is not yet available. 

“Not only has the number of mortgaged farms increased 
but the ratio of the mortgage to the value of the land has in- 
creased. In 1910 the ratio of the mortgage to the value of the 
land and buildings was 22.4 per cent. In 1920 this ratio had 
increased to 26.9 per cent and in 1925 the ratio had jumped to 
39.8 per cent of the value of the land. 

“As freight rates are just as much a part of the operat- 
ing expense of a farmer in the midwestern states as any other 
expense, I believe that if all freight rates were increased 15 
per cent that the railroads would receive less revenue, because 
this increase in rates would, in my opinion, enable trucks and 
truck lines to go a greater distance than they now go and take 
a bigger per cent of freight by truck than they are now taking. 

“Not only does the farmer pay the freight in taking a 
less price on his product, but all machinery and all the lumber 
and wire used in the Mississippi valley states he pays the manu- 
facturer’s price, plus the freight. The rate on farm implements 
is high. From Chicago to certain points in southern Oklahoma 
it is 86 cents with the minimum weight of 24,000 pounds; $206.04 
minimum per car. All implements are sold at the factory price, 
plus commission or commissions, and freight, and the freight 
must be paid in cash. 

“The railroads may feel they are entitled to a larger profit 
than they now are getting, but if they are making any profit 
they are away ahead of the farmers and most all other industries. 

“Agriculture is being burdened to such an extent that ap- 
parently further burden cannot be placed without entirely wiping 
out the industry. In, the past oil, cotton and wheat have been 
the principal revenue producers in Oklahoma. At the price 
they were the first of this month all of Oklahoma’s wheat, cot- 
ton and oil production will not pay the tax bill of Oklahoma 
this year. Some of the counties will not produce enough new 
wealth to pay the tax bills of their citizens.” 

Mr. Hyde presented an exhibit to show the decline in the 
various agricultural commodities of his state as compared with 
a year ago and in 1914. 


Livestock Petition 


J. H, Mercer, secretary of the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion, presented a petition to the commissioners on behalf of his 
organization as follows: 


Comes now the Kansas Livestock Association by and through its 
secretary appearing herein for said association and moves that the 
Commission disregard and dismiss all parts of the petition of the 
applicant herein and eliminate from consideration any evidence pre- 
sented in pursuance of said petition or application which is intended 
to prove or tends to prove the necessity for an increase of rates 
upon agricultural products, including livestock and _ livestock 
products, for the reason that the testimony herein has established 
beyond dispute that the economic conditions of agriculture and the 
livestock industry due to the general business depression of the 
country are such that any increase in freight rates on such products 
would be unjust to the producers of agricultural products, including 
livestock, and that such industries are not able to stand any such 
increase and are not now able to pay the freight rates being demanded 
on the said products, on account of the low market price thereof and 
any further increase of such rates would result in a material increase 
in motor truck transportation of such products, and would still fur- 
ther decrease the revenues of applicant carriers, and that such facts 
are so generally known throughout the country as to preclude the 
necessity of introducing further testimony thereon. 

That said livestock association requests that this motion be 
made a record herein and certified to the Commission for its de- 
termination at its convenience or in any event on the final determina- 
tion of this application for increased rates. 

The federal transportation act which provides for a certain fixed 
earning of the railroads also expressly recites in section 1 that rates 
shall be reasonable, Mr. Mercer said in support of the motion by 
his association. The power to regulate rates and determine reason- 
ableness thereof is vested with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which in arriving at the reasonableness of any and all rates should 
consider as a basic factor the ability of the industry affected to pay. 

Evidence in this case has shown that American agriculture has 
endured a prolonged period of adversity, and is now facing probably 
the most critical time in its history. Governmental agencies, includ- 
ing the federal farm board, have repeatedly made public declarations 
to the effect every possible effort is being made to relieve agriculture 
from its present depressed condition, because it is essential to gen- 
eral prosperity that the basic industry of this country be placed 
upon a level or at least upon economic equality with other industries. 
Therefore in our opinion it would be unerasonable and fundamentally 
an unsound governmental policy to permit at this time any increase 
in fixed operating charges against agriculture, and especially its major 
branch, livestock, 

The Kansas Livestock Association has introduced evidence at 
this hearing by several of its members, revealing the serious economic 
conditions which have confronted the livestock producers of Kansas 
during the past several years, and particularly during 1930 and 1931. 
Records in this case will show that witnesses representing various 
farm organizations of other agricultural and livestock producing 
states have presented evidence to show the serious financial con- 
dition of all branches of agriculture. 

The Kansas Public Service Commission has submitted in evidence 
statistical data in the form of exhibits, supporting the testimony 
of these agricultural and livestock witnesses who have appeared in 
this case. The exhibits of the public service commission shows con- 
clusively that livestock is the most important branch of agriculture 
in Kansas, upon which the carriers obtain a large if not the largest 
amount of transportation revenue. 

With information’ received in a recent canvass of the mem- 
bership of the Kansas Livestock Association, together with our gen- 
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eral knowledge of farm and livestock conditions, it is our opinion 
that a great majority of actual farmers in Kansas are able to, and 
would if possible, testify as to their heavy indebtedness and the 
extreme difficulty, or even the impossibility of meeting their necessary 
operating and overhead expenses. 

Records of bank failures and mortgage foreclosures, the many 
pages of real estate tax delinquencies which are now being published 
in every official county paper in Kansas, together with the fact that 
mass meetings of farmers are being held in many localities, pro- 
testing aganist high taxes and high operating expenses of the farm- 
ers and livestock producers, are sufficient general proof of the de- 
plorable economic condition of agriculture in Kansas. It is also well 
known and conceded that the condition of the agricultural industry 
in Kansas is little different from that of other agricultural and live- 
stock producing states throughout the middle west, south and south- 
western sections of the United States. 


Alfalfa 


O, E. Nelson, Lamar, Colo., appeared to protest the pro- 
posed increase on behalf of the alfalfa growing industry in the 
irrigated district of the Arkansas River valley in western Kansas 
and eastern Colorado. 

“Ninety per cent of the farms in this district now carry 
mortgages for more than they can be sold and any additional 
burden will be serious and grave,” he said. “Our farmers and 
business men right now are holding meeting, discussing some 
way to weather these conditions in agriculture. They are cut- 
ting school teachers’ salaries and some schools may not even 
be operated this winter. Any increase in freight rates will lose 
the revenue to the rails. In 1913 our territory produced 90 per 
cent of the alfalfa. Now it produces only about 40 per cent. 
Costs of operation are high, with irrigation, drainage and gen- 
eral taxes. Some farmers now are letting their hay stay in the 
field. They would lose more money by cutting it.” 

B. H. Johnson, Republic County, Kansas, farmer and banker, 
said that, if Kansas farmers were forced to liquidate today, not 
more than 15 per cent would be solvent. He is the head of a 
bank in his county which now is liquidating after twenty-one 
years operation, he said. Mr. Johnson is an assistant liquidat- 
ing agent for the Kansas banking commissioner. 

“In the last three years there have been terrific losses in 
agriculture in Kansas,” he said. “These losses have been re- 
flected in bank failures and declining profits. I find that the 
story the farmers tell is true when I go out to collect loans from 
banks that have been closed. The cost of farm operation far 
exceeds farm income. That results in frozen assets in the 
bank,” 

W. L. Cowden, Springfield, Mo., president of the Southern 
Missouri Trust Company and a specialist in farm loans, said it 
now was practically impossible for farmers to obtain land loans. 

“We have had more requests for farm loans in the last ten 
months than in the six preceding years put together, but it is 
impossible to make but very, very few,” he said. This panic in 
the farm industry has resulted in the larger life insurance com- 
panies withdrawing from the farm loan business in the middle 
west.” 

The latter statement was in reply to a question by Com- 
missioner Eastman, who frequently asked witnesses if they had 
heard that large life insurance companies had withdrawn from 
the farm loan business as to new loans. 

Mr. Cowden, who represented large dairy interests in the 
Ozark region, said the dairy industry had been losing money 
steadily the last fifteen months. 


Missouri Farm Bureau 


R. W. Brown, Carrollton, Mo., president of the Missouri 
Farm Bureau, said the “proposed freight increase will impose a 
burden agriculture cannot carry.” 

“This does not mean we do not sympathize with the railroad 
industry, but they must take into consideration others are 
equally as bad off in the stress of this world-wide economic de- 
pression,” he said. 

“This depression puts many other industries in the same 
position as the railroads and one cannot live with the death of 
another. In no industry is the credit so impaired as the agri- 
cultural industry. The grain farmer of Missouri already is 
studying the possibility of turning to trucks for delivery to ter- 
minal markets. Terminal facilities at the present time favor 
rail delivery but the farmer will find a way to economize when 
undue transportation burdens are imposed upon them. 

“For the last five years I have been president of the Mis- 
souri Farm Bureau Federation, my duties take me to all parts 
of the state and I have a general knowledge of conditions in 
Missouri relating both to agriculture and business. 

“The Missouri Farm Bureau Federation takes the position 
that the proposed blanket increase of 15 per cent in freight rates 
will impose a burden upon agriculture that it cannot carry. This 
does not mean that we are not sympathetic to the needs of the 
railroad industry, but it must be realized that the country is 
suffering from a major economic depression that is world wide 
in scope. Not only the railroads, but every line of industry is 
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“In dealing with the present economic situation it is not 
clear to us just why any particular industry should be singled 
out for special consideration. In the economic disturbance im- 
mediately following the world war there was need for restoring 
the country to a proper balance, the railroads received special 
consideration. Likewise consideration was given to other lines 
of industry as well as to banking, commerce and labor. This 
all helped to bring about a period of unprecedented prosperity. 
Agriculture alone lagged behind. This industry did not share in 
the prosperity measured out to other groups during the period 
immediately preceding the present depression. 

“By reason of this fact farmers still find themselves in an 
unfavorable position as compared with other groups. Major 
farm commodities without exception are selling at prices con- 
siderably below the pre-war price level. In the case of wheat 
and horses the prices are less than one-half of pre-war. The 
general trend is still downward. In 1925 the farm price index 
stood at 147, in 1930 it was 117, in January, 1931, it stood at 
94, in July, 1931, at 79. This is 37 points below the 1921 index 
figure. In the 1921 depression the price index dropped from 209 
to 116.. Thus it will be observed that farmers are in even a 
less favorable position than they were in 1921. 

“On the other hand the fixed charges against the farm 
enterprise such as taxes, interest, transportation, etc., remain 
abnormally high. The ratio of prices received by farmers to 
the prices he pays for other commodities, is 61 as compared 
with the ratio figure of 101 in 1914. 

“This will explain why farm land values have depreciated 
to a point where land no longer represents an attractive invest- 
ment. The value of an average acre of land in Missouri in 
1920 was 167 per cent of its pre-war value. In 1925 values had 
declined to 112 per cent. In 1926 it stood at 104 per cent, in 
1927 at 99 per cent, in 1928 at 96 per cent, in 1929 at 95 per 
cent, in 1930 at 92 per cent, and in 1931 at 79 per cent. These 
figures are taken from the May, 1931, issue of Crops and Mar- 
kets published by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

“Farm bankruptcies in Missouri increased from 1,530 in 1926 
to 1,910 in 1930. Forced sale of farms in the state increased 
from 26.7 per thousand in 1927 to 30 per thousand in 1930. 

“A study of farm incomes made by the Missouri College of 
Agriculture on 18 farms in the state shows a decline in the 
average net income from $1,586.06 in 1928 to $154.12 in 1930. 
Deducting an interest charge of 6 per cent on the farm invest- 
ment we have an average loss in 1930 of $476.19 as compared 
with an average gain in 1928 of $785.89. 

“In no industry has credit been so impaired as in agri- 
culture. It requires twice the number of acres now to secure 
a Federal Land Bank bond as was required in 1920. The credit 
situation with respect to agriculture is less favorable than with 
respect to the railroads. I do not agree in the theory that the 
farmer has had too much credit. His credit predicament is 
due to the unfavorable price ratio above indicated. Land de- 
preciates in value as we increase operating costs unless we 
can pass those costs on to the consumer. This the farmer has 
been unable to do. So when we impose a freight rate increase 
of 5 cents per bushel on wheat on an average yield of 20 bushels 
per acre, we depreciate the value of that acre $20.00, the in- 
creased cost being capitalized at 5 per cent. 

“IT have already stated that we have a feeling of sympathy 
for the railroad. I agree in the opinion that the railroads have 
contributed much to the prosperity of the nation. I feel that 
they still have an important function to perform in the trans- 
portation field. But I do not agree in the theory that to single 
out this industry and give it special consideration at the ex- 
pense of other industries will result in general prosperity. The 
problems confronting us at the present time are common prob- 
lems and in some way we must bring about a proper balance in 
the ratio of values before they can be solved. 

“I want to say that the attitude of the railroads in the past 
toward organized local groups of farmers has not been too 
friendly. We feel that there is much to be gained through a 
program of cooperation. We believe that increased business for 
the railroads will result from a better understanding between the 
shipper and the carrier, especially if consideration be given to 
the problems that are common to both.” 

M. R. Miller, editor of The Cooperative Farmer and secre- 
tary of the Cooperative Farmers’ Union, said his organization had 
attempted to turn its shipments to rails but, despite this attempt, 
there had been heavy inroads by the truck and “increased rates 
will further add to truck shipping.” He said that in less than 
carload lots “livestock shipments are on a prohibitive rate.” 

R. L. Smith, Callaway county, Missouri, cattleman and 
farmer, said the farmer had “tilled out the fertility of his soil 
and bred out the quality of his cattle because of unprofitable 
operation.” 

Mr. Smith said he was using trucks to ship his pigs and 
sheep to St. Louis but used the rails for his cattle. 

“I can haul my hogs to St. Louis by truck for 25 cents per 
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100 pounds and it costs 25% cents by rail,” he said. “The trucks 
come to my farm and hayl them away and if I used rail I 
would have the expense and labor of moving them to the rail- 
road station. The rail rate on cattle to St. Louis is 21 cents 
while the trucks charge 30 cents. 

“Seven of the best farms in my county are being sold under 
foreclosure this week. There were fourteen banks in the 
county six years ago and five now. Farmers were unable to pay 
off their loans or pay interest and the banks had to close.” 

Commissioner Eastman inquired as to what happened when 
a farm was foreclosed. 

“The man who gets it just holds on to it, but don’t know 
what to do with it,” Mr. Smith answered. 

Mr. Smith said that, up to a few years ago, his county had 
seven large farmer shipping associations that shipped out as 
high as 70 carloads of cattle and hogs at a time but the number 
had dwindled to three weak associations that never has “more 
than three or four cars at one shipment.” He blamed it to high 
rates and truck competition. 

Mr. Reed, examining the witness, went into prices again, 
which caused M. G. Roberts, of railroad counsel, to protest. He 
charged Mr. Reed was “pettyfogging.” It was the first sharp 
encounter of the hearing. 

Commissioner Eastman requested Mr. Reed to avoid cumu- 
lative evidence as far as possible. 


Kansas Farmers’ Union 


Cal Ward, president of the Kansas Farmers’ Union, was the 
next witness for the agricultural organizations. 


He said he traveled about 50,000 miles a year over the 
state meeting the farmers. Mr. Reed asked him to tell the 
commissioners his opinion of the farm situation in Kansas. 


“The farm situation is quite tragic,” he said. “The farm- 
er’s spirit is pretty well broken. He is unable to meet oper- 
ating expenses. His mortgage indebtedness has been getting 
higher and higher. He has his back up against the wall. The 
standards of living have been raised tremendously since the 
war. Taxes and transportation are higher. He has been try- 
ing to support all this with lowering prices. The outcome may 
be something grave to the future of the nation.” 

C. C. Cogswell, Kingman county, Kansas farmer and master 
of the Kansas Grange, said he operated his farm with “hay-and- 
oat power instead of gasoline.” 

The commissioners drew him out on his opinion of machine 
farming. 

“I differ from most farmers in my opinin,” Mr. Cogswell 
said. “I think power machinery has been a thorn in the side 
of agriculture. It has come too quick. Its adoption should 
have been slower. I have used the older method and have 
worked hard, but find myself in the same unprofitable position 
as all other farmers.” 

Mr. Cogswell said there was a bitter resentment growing 
in agriculture against the railroads for asking the increase at 
this time. He said he could get many times as much labor 
as he needed and set his own price. He said farm hands were 
out of work and were willing to work for food and board and 
some clothing for themselves and their families. 

Homer Durpening, Trego county, Kansas wheat grower and 
a member of the county board of education, described educa- 
tional conditions in his county. 

“Twenty-one years ago I went to Kansas from New York 
and hired out,” he said. “I worked as a hand three years and 
then started buying my own land and machinery. I tilled 1,440 
acres last year, half of which I own mortgage free. The other 
I rent. In the past the farmers of my county have been able to 
send their children away to school. They are so poor this year 
that not a single graduate of the county high school will go 
away to college this fall. We only have one high school in the 
county. 

“I had a record crop this year and find myself about $4,000 
in the red as things stand. If this continues three years I will 
have to mortgage my lands and if five years I will be broke. 
If I thought these prices would continue I would leave this wit- 
ness stand and go back and have a farm sale. 

“Why, I have neighbors this year who had record crops that 
have not enough money now to buy school books for their 
children when school opens next month.” 

J. V. Harkrader, Natrone, Kan., elevator operator, said 
Kansas elevators had been forced to cut their profit margin to 
almost nothing. 

Commissioner Porter asked the reason for this. 

“We haven’t got the heart to take more off a man,” Mr. 
Harkrader replied. 

He said an increase in freight rates would go directly on 
the farmer. 

C. B. Bee, traffic director of the Oklahoma Corporation com- 
mission, filed an exhibit to show delinquencies on land in Okla- 
homa. 
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CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


The Illinois Commerce Commission, Augtst 26, issued its 
order in dockets 17250, 17269 and 17513, the intrastate cases 
heard cooperatively with the interstate docket 19610, and cases 
joined with it, in which it denied the carriers’ right to make 
any increases in their charges for switching service in the 
Chicago switching district. It was stated at the Chicago office 
of the state commission that the order of the Indiana commis- 
sion follows that of the Illinois regulatory body, denying any 
increase in rates, and that the understanding was that its order 
was to be made public at the same time that of the Illinois 
body was made public. 

The two state commissions failed to “go along” with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which found that proposed 
rates of 3 cents a hundred pounds for single line haul, 3.5 cents 
for double line, and 4 cents for three or more line hauls would 
not be unreasonable. (See Traffic World, Aug. 15, p. 322.) 
The present rates are 2.5, 2.5, and 3 cents, respectively, for 
the different hauls. 

The burden of proving that the increased charges would 
be just, reasonable and lawful is on the carriers, said the state 
commission. In presentation of their case, the carriers depended 
wholly on the cost study submitted for justification of the in- 
creased rates, it was stated, and, in the opinion of the state 
regulatory body, the cost study on which the carriers relied 
“is so inaccurate that it is not a reliable guide as to the actual 
cost of the services rendered.” 

The evidence is clearly insufficient to justify the increased 
rates or any change in the present rates, says the order. 

It was further found that the evidence indicated that any 
substantial increase in the switching rates would result in 
considerable tonnage now enjoyed by the rails going to trucks 
and barges. “We do not believe this to be an idle threat,” 
declared the order. A material increase in the present rates, 
it said, would, no doubt, divert traffic from the railroads not 
only through the motor truck and barge competition, but by 
relocation of industries and other rearrangements, which would 
largely off-set the revenue the carriers expect to receive from 
such increases. 

It was pointed out that 53.3 per cent of the total traffic in- 
volved in the case was Illinois intrastate traffic; 6.4 per cent 
Indiana intrastate; and 40.3 per cent interstate. The average 
length of one-line hauls in Illinois intrastate traffic was shown 
as 14.7 miles, while the interstate movement averaged 15 miles. 
The average for two-line hauls in Illinois was given as 15.9 
miles, contrasted with 27.5 miles on the comparable interstate 
traffic. For three line hauls, it was shown that the Illinois intra- 
state movement averaged 23.4 miles, as against 34.2 miles on 
the interstate movement. 

Under the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the increased rates will take effect November 10. Two avenues 
are open for settlement of the disruption of existing parity be- 
tween state and interstate movements in the district, it is sug- 
gested. One is that the carriers may take a thirteenth section 
case to the Commission, alleging discrimination against inter- 
state traffic, and the other that shippers may attack the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the courts. 

The pertinent findings of the Illinois commission on the 
general features of the case follow: 


(1) That the traffic included in the cost study moving over cer- 
tain railroads selected by the carriers is not representative of the 
intradistrict traffic as a whole; 

(2) That even the approximate cost of handling the study cars 
cannot be determined from the gps ved record; 

(3) That the record is entirely silent as to the cost of handling 
the “other” cars not included in the study; 

(4) That the record does not contain sufficient evidence to de- 
termine the proper amount to be allowed for taxes and return on 
investment; 

(5) That the proposed changes in rates involved in these pro- 
ceedings have not been justified. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN VALUATION 

In Valuation No. 363, Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 
et al., opinion No. B-800, 35 Val. Rep. 137-336, the Commission, 
by division 1, as of June 30, 1916, has found final value for rate- 
making purposes as follows: Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Co., owned and used for common carrier purposes, $47,062,000; 
property owned but not used, $43,602, and property used but not 
owned, $22,245,547. Mason City & Fort Dodge Railroad Co., 
owned but not used, leased to the Chicago Great Western, $13,- 


-825,000. Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific Railroad Co., owned 


but not used, leased to the Chicago Great Westen, $5,725,000. 


LONG ISLAND VALUATIONS 


In Valuation No. 336, Long Island Railroad Co. et al., opinion 
No. B-802, 36 Val. Rep. 1-125, the Commission by division 1, has 
found final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 1916, 
as follows: Owned and used property, $69,125,000; owned but 
not used property, $1,568,237, and used but not owned property, 
$23,403,971. 
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WHO GETS GRAIN REDUCTION? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We were very much interested in a statement in your 
Traffic World of August 22, page 378, entitled “The Grain Case” 
(By Thomas F, Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal). 

In the second column, the lower part of this page, the state- 
ment is made that “our own millers or the foreign buyers or 
both will assuredly get it, or the greater part of it,” this having 
reference to the alleged reduction in revenues of approximately 
twenty million dollars, which the western carriers have been 
reduced in the matter of freight rates under the findings of the 
Commission. 

We do not know how the writer of this article arrives at his 
decision that these benefits will accrue to the millers as we 
receive no benefits from these reduced rates, the savings being 
passed on to the consumer and only the actual freight rates are 
taken into consideration by us in figuring our cost and selling 
prices. We think an injustice has been done the millers of the 
United States in making such an erroneous statement, and cer- 
tainly the charge cannot be proved. 

B. A. Eckert Milling Co. 
Geo. F. Witt, Traffic Manager. 

Chicago, Ill., Aug. 25, 1931. 


FORCING BUSINESS TO TRUCKS. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Since the carriers’ petition for an increase in rates much has 
been said and written of motor truck competition met by the 
carriers. 

Illustrative of one of the antiquated and unreasonable tariff 
provisions maintained by the carriers by which they are forcing 
business to the motor trucks, there was recently brought to our 
attention a shipment consisting of one machine weighing 1,135 
pounds moving from a point in Arkansas to Birmingham and 
return on which shippers were forced to pay an excess charge 
of $106.58 under the provisions of Rule 29 of the Classification, 
the machine in question being about four inches over the re- 
quired dimension. 

The above rule, no doubt, originated when very few cars 
had large doors, but in the present day, when there is a pre- 
ponderance of cars with large doors it is out of date and only 
serves to provide more tonnage for the trucks; in fact, shippers 
could easily have handled this shipment by truck at a consid- 
erable saving if they had been familiar with the carriers’ tariff 
provisions. 

Continental Gin Co. 
O. W. Martin, Traffic Manager. 

Birmingham, Ala,, Aug. 25, 1931. 


THE FAULTS OF THE RAILROADS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In connection with the unfair and misleading request of 
the railroads for an increase in freight rates: 

Every railroad man, upon his departure from the railroad, 
for whatever reason, receives columns of praise, according to 
his status in the organization, outlining his history and ability 
and the great benefits resulting from his business acumen. In 
fact, after reading the obituaries of some of the higher officers 
it is astonishing why some of the roads do not fold up and 
disappear after losing their leaders. Yet one of the primary 
reasons for the necessity for some regulatory authority over 
the carriers is the fact that the earlier so-called railroad lead- 
ers were unable to conduct their affairs in an honest, fair, and 
businesslike manner. Such predecessors, judging from their 
obituaries, made fine paper records of their great ability, but 
the real cost of having been burdened with their leadership is 
now apparent in the expense of the many regulations necessary 
to endeavor to bring fairness in the conduct of their own busi- 
ness. 

The present crop of railroad executives has witnessed the 
birth, infantile struggles and rapid growth of one of their chief 
competitors, the truck, yet, to date, none has demonstrated his 





ability successfully to cope with the new competition, even with 
his long established splendid facilities already available. While 
they have been able to issue a few more bonds, declare a few 
stock dividends, organize a few more inter-company legal dum- 
mies, and pour forth many pathetic wails against “unfair” com- 
petition at employes’ booster meetings and in the press, their 
talents apparently have been devoted to other subjects than 
providing the required railroad service at the lowest cost and 
reasonable profit. 

The request of the carriers for increased rates is incon- 
sistent in so many respects that it would be amusing if not 
so dangerous. The millions of dollars in surplus, which they 
show in their financial statements, does not indicate a probable 
ruin; neither is ruin indicated in the many stock dividends 
declared in recent years. Surely, a railroad head would be far 
too intelligent to declare stock dividends in a few years of good 
business without having provided for a few years of bad busi- 
ness. Perhaps they are subtle enough to try to get all they 
can in a good year or two, then in a time of depression try 
to continue dividends on stock dividends; that would redound 
to the glory of the railroad head and indicate that he was a 
most able gentleman, for that particular year, at least. 

The railroads have most able compilers of data and arrang- 
ers of apparently logical arguments who can prepare statistics 
and data to support any thought they desire to foster. They 
also would recive valuable assistance from their principal stock 
repositaries, including insurance companies, banking groups, and 
organizations in those civic communities benefiting principally 
from large systems. Yet we do not believe anyone can dissipate 
facts with mathematical and rhetorical pretties. 

The railroads complain of the rates having been whittled 
away in recent years from their previous peak. They did not 
complain, however, when the rates were originally boosted to 
their peak. Neither do they complain when they pay some of 
their officers huge salaries and those officers run them into 
receiverships and keep them there. In most businesses, when 
the heads are unable to show a profit, they are separated from 
the payroll and not kept on at any price, but the railroad powers 
that be seem to have a sort of agreement for retaining officials 
who can put them in the red or keep them there, and then, ask 
for increased rates to maintain those incompetents in office. 

The agitation for increased rates by members of the rail- 
road securities holders’ associations, life insurance companies, 
banking groups, etc., to save their investments, naturally is to 
be expected from such quarters, but leaning on the “legal for 
savings bank” rule is the privilege of every business issuing 
securities dependent on that rule and the preventative of the 
necessity for inability to meet such safe requirements is to run 
your business so that your securities are worth their alleged 
value. 

The 999-year lease is a crafty instrument and is being 
worked to full advantage at every opportunity. Some roads are 
largely leases, paying the owners of the original companies six 
or more per cent, and, of course, then the lessee company has 
to earn its dividends on top of that, but, in their statements, 
they do not indicate that their earnings are based on what is 
left after paying the lessor company dividends. It has worked 
very nicely so far. Many roads have more inter-company cor- 
porate structure than a dog has fleas; every fifteen or twenty 
miles is a different legal corporation. The reasons are mani- 
fold for such practices and, by certain types of executives, 
they are considered effective for securing higher rates in cer- 
tain sections or for subtle evasion or side-stepping of imaginary 
hurdles. But you can easily realize it is not done to reduce 
the cost of operation or bring more benefits to the public. 

The opportunities in eliminating waste in expensive and 
unnecessary rentals of fine offices is apparent in many cities 
where railroad-owned space is available for forces that can 
adequately serve from their own headquarters; ‘witness the 
many expensive offices of soliciting forces, particularly of 
freight, whose offices are comparatively seldom visited by ship- 
pers and whose efforts could just as conveniently and effec- 
tively be served from quarters already owned by the carriers 
in the freight houses, stations, etc. 
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The opportunities for readjustment of the soliciting organ- 
izations so that solicitors for the same system, even though for 
different roads in the same system, will not be competing against 
each other, are open to those who want to reduce expenses. 

The opportunity of consolidating many of the private car 
line companies with their parent companies, eliminating the 
duplication of easy money officials, expenses, etc., is still open. 
Some of these lines, entirely owned by the carriers, though 
generally asking for increased rates, are able to pay handsome 
dividends yearly, for a service which should be included in the 
regular rates without extra cost—that is, at actual cost of the 
extra service, without the necessity of paying an additional 
profit to maintain the separate company and its resultant un- 
necessary expenses. 


The opportunity of simplifying the rate structure and 
method of publishing the rates is still open. The present system 
is as susceptible of as many different interpretations as the 
Bible. The average rate man is dizzy after trying to interpret 
his own tariffs. 


In some rare cases the railroads have realized that the 
public does not relish the idea that when it is forced to pat- 
ronize eating places on railroad property, it is charged at least 
double the prices for similar or better service across the street. 
There is a good opportunity in this field for the roads to transfer 
a liability. into an asset. 


The opportunity of coordinating the express service with 
railroad service is so wide open that it is astonishing that even 
the present regimes should be able to make a stab at trying 
to grasp it. Mr. Lisman, in an article last year, set forth many 
excellent thoughts on this line, as well as others, but the sad 
part is that the several small roads controlled by his house do 
not seem to bear the fruit of his feelings. 


We have a network of railways and related facilities to 
provide for every transportation need possible, without burden- 
ing the highways with freight and passenger trucks. We do not 
believe it is right or proper that our public highways should 
be clogged with trucks of freight or passengers, with the splen- 
did other facilities already built and available. Every oppor- 
tunity is present for the amalgamation of each form of trans- 
portation into an ideal diversified and economical method of 
handling the transportation necessities. It is not increased 
rates the railroads need, but men with brains and ability to 
take advantage of the tools already in the box. Undoubtedly, 
such men are living today and may accidentally be discovered 
some time when the powers behind the thrones shuffle their 
cards and pick their next leaders. Instead of continual pleas 
for increased rates, the need is for men to head and lead the 
railroads in the paths of business administration which will 
show the governmental authorities they are trying to give the 
best service at the lowest cost to all without favoritism. Such 
men will produce the best distribution machine in the world 
and will devote their talents to producing such a device instead 
of continually appearing before various bodies in efforts to 
bolster pet theories. 

W. C. Brinkman, Traffic Manager, 
Dr. P. Phillips Co. 
Orlando, Fla., Aug. 22, 1931. 


THE GASOLINE TAX 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In his article in the Wall Street Journal, reprinted in the 
August 15 Traffic World, page 317, under the caption, “Gasoline 
Rail Revenue,” Mr. Woodlock falls into the common error 
which seems to be promoted by advocates of the automotive 
industry, that the so-called “gasoline tax” is a tax on gasoline. 
By this error he very naturally contrasts this so-called tax per 
gallon of gasoline with the transportation charges per gallon 
of gasoline. They are wholly different, in no way comparable, 
and should not be contrasted. 

The so-called “gasoline tax” is not a tax. It is not assessed 
on gasoline. It is merely a convenient method of collecting 
from the highway users a rental or fee for the use of such 
highways. 

H. C. Hallmark, A. G. F. T. M., 
Southern Pacific Co. 
San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 21, 1931. 


TRAFFIC RULES FOR AIR RACES 


Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, has announced promulgation of special air traffic 
rules for the navigation and protection of aircraft in the vicinity 
of the Cleveland, O., municipal airport, effective for the period 
of the national air races at Cleveland from August 29 to Septem- 
ber 7, inclusive. The rules provide that during the period of 
the air races no aircraft other than aircraft participating in 
scheduled events shall be flown at any height over the airport, 
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and that no aircraft shall approach the airport from any 
direction except preparatory to landing, and, in that case, shall 
strictly observe the regulations prescribed. 


AIR MAIL LEGISLATION 


Legislation designed to effect distribution among more air 
mail operators of the benefits of air mail compensation legisla- 
tion probably will be sought at the next session of Congress, 
according to Representative Kelly, of Pennsylvania, who has 
indicated that an inquiry into air mail practices may be made 
then. The House committee on appropriations is looking into 
air mail and ocean mail contracts but the postal committee of 
the House also may make a separate inquiry, according to Mr. 
Kelly. He said the air mail system at present was designed 
as to discourage independent operators from entering the air 
transportation field. 


AIRPORT PLANNING 


“Planning of airports with consideration for the future 
needs of aeronautics,” says the Department of Commerce, 
“when flying operations probably will include scheduled opera- 
tions between centers of population and between large cities 
and small outlying communities, as well as activities of private 
owners commuting daily to their offices from points as far as 
100 miles away, is urged in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 2, “Air- 
port Design and Construction,” just published by the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce. The bulletin is now 
aivailable for distribution and may be obtained without charge 
upon request to the aeronautics branch in Washington. 

“The detailed subjects discussed in the bulletin include: 
Problems of municipalities, airport planning in relation to city 
planning; selection of an airport site; constructing an airport; 
airport lighting and seaplane airports.” 

With regard to airport problems in general, the bulletin 
says: 

In nearly all instances, the large city is faced with the necessity 
of providing one or more terminal airports so located that they will 
efficiently serve its widespread population. Operations from these 
terminal airports will eventually be confined to the main to scheduled 
air transport and large scale taxi service. In addition to the terminal 
airports there will be specialized airports furnishing roundhouse 
facilities and serving as ports from which such activities as sales, 
service, school, aerial photography, and crop dustnig can be carried on. 

In the very large cities during the next few years, it is believed 
that suburban air travel will grow to a marked extent. This traffic 
will undoubtedly be of two classes: First, scheduled operations be- 
tween the large city and small outlying communities; and, second, 
activities of private owners who will commute daily to their offices 
by air from their estates within distances up to possibly 100 miles. 


AERONAUTICS TRADE DIRECTORY 


A revised edition of the “Aeronautics Trade Directory,” pub- 
lished by the aeronautics branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, contains 2,818 listings, an increase of approximately 200 
over the previous edition of the bulletin which was dated July 
1, 1930. Each of the firms listed is engaged in the manufactur- 
ing of aircraft or accessories, the operation of aircraft, or in 
some business linked with the aeronautics industry. 

As some firms are listed two or more times, under different 
headings, the figure 2,818 does not represent the actual number 
of business organizations, but rather the total number of sources 
to which a customer may apply for the various products or types 
of service represented by the civil aeronautics industry, accord- 
ing to the department. 

The number of concerns listing themselves as manufacturers 
of airplanes in the revised directory is 240, as compared with 
117 in the previous edition. Aircraft engine manufacturers 
number 85 in the new directory, as against 68 in the old one. 
There was an increase in the number of glider manufacturers, 
from 32 to 35, and in the number of lighter-than-air craft manu- 
facturers from 8 to 10, 

Scheduled air transport operators increased from 45 to 49. 
Flying services offering taxi flying, sight-seeing and delivery 
remained almost constant in number—314 in the old bulletin 
as against 315 in the new. The number of schools (including 
flying schools as well as schools for mechanics, universities giv- 
ing aeronautical courses, etc.) was the same in each case—385. 





TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


. On submission by the railroads that current shipping con- 
tainer specification 107A3350 of regulations of the Commission 
for the transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles 
does not provide for a sufficient factor of safety and that the 
subject should be set for hearing, the Commission has set the 
matter for hearing September 9 at Washington before Director 
W. P. Bartel. The specification in issue relates to transporta- 
tion of compressed helium gas. It is proposed that the specifi- 
cation be revised to provide for the construction of seamless 
steel tanks to be mounted on or form a part of a car, and to 
amend the provisions of the current specification. 
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MILK TANK SHIPMENTS 


“One of the most important recent developments in the 
transportation and handling of milk is the use of the tank car 
and the tank truck,” says the Department of Agriculture. “From 
the introduction of the first tank car, in 1910, and the first tank 
truck, in 1914, to the present, the use of tanks has increased so 
rapidly that today some cities receive 70 to 95 per cent of their 
fluid milk in tanks. 

“The Bureau of Dairy Industry has studied tank transporta- 
tion to determine the methods of handling the milk delivered to 
the milk plant in tanks, the labor and time requirements of 
tank delivery, the advantages and disadvantages, and the cost 
of handling milk in this way. The results are available now in 
Technical Bulletin No. 243-T, Transporting and Handling Milk 
in Tanks, by Ralph P. Hotis, a market-milk specialist of the 
bureau. A copy may be obtained from the Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., as long as there 
is a supply for free distribution. 

“Mr. Hotis found that although there were a few conditions 
under which tank-truck and tank-car hauling were not satis- 
factory, in the great majority of cases there were many advan- 
tages of hauling milk in tanks over hauling in cans. Better 
temperature control of the product, more favorable sanitary 
conditions, smaller investment in cans, less loss of milk, less 
labor at country plants, the handling of more milk in the same 
area by the city plant, saving in washing powder and in man- 
hours required for washing, and a decrease in floor space re- 
quired in country plants, are the principal advantages of tank 
hauling, he says. He found that many firms used the space on 
the tanks for advertising the firm’s business to good advantage 
at small cost. At present the tank car is the only practical 
device for extending the milk shed beyond the 330 to 500 mile 
zone, and at the same time maintaining the quality of the milk 
without extra expense en route, he says. 

“The bulletin has illustrations showing types of tanks in 
use, methods of unloading tanks, and a milk receiving station 
equipped for tank hauling. It is of interest to milk plants, co- 
operative concerns, and public health officials, and also to the 
dairy farmer.” 


TRUCKING AT ST. LOUIS 


(Special Correspondence from St. Louis, Mo.) 


The Central Transfer Company, of St. Louis, petitioned 
the United States District Court Aug. 24, for an injunction 
against the Columbia Terminals Company, the Terminal Rail- 
road Association, and the sixteen proprietary carriers to prevent 
them from carrying out the arrangement, which the Commission 
appoved recently, for recognition of the Columbia Terminals 
Company as the sole trucking concern in St. Louis. Owing to 
the absence from St. Louis of Federal Judges Faris and Davis, 
the case was assigned to Judge Otis, of Kansas City. 

The Central company declared it would be obliged to close 
its six less than carload depots if the plan to recognize the 
Columbia Terminals Company exclusively as agent of the rail- 
roads were carried out. Stating that it performed twenty-five per 
cent of the freight trucking between ontrack and offtrack sta- 
tons, it alleged that its business would beruined. Its investment, 
it said, was $250,000 and it employed 100 persons. It charged that 
the plan approved by the Commission was a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade and was unlawful in that it contemplated discon- 
tinuance, without direct authorization, of facilities enjoyed by 
shippers. 

The new arrangement was expected to go into effect on 
Sept. 1. 

The practice of granting an allowance on freight trucking 
grew up in the St. Louis district because, with the terminals of 
different railroads on both sides of the Mississippi River, it was 
deemed necessary in order to apply the through rate. The rate 
of the Illinois stations in the St. Louis district and of the Mis- 
souri stations in the district to and from points beyond a radius 
of 100 miles are the same. The eastern lines terminate in IIli- 
nois and the western in Missouri, and the service is completed 
by trucking less than carload freight. The trucking company 
is agent of the carriers and party to the tariffs. 

The railroads have been desirous for years of recognizing 
only one agent. Many of the trucking companies were merged 
with the Columbia Terminals Company. The contract which the 





Commission recently approved was based on the expectation 
that it would save the railroads about $250,000 a year. The 
Central company maintained that it could have offered still lower 
rates, but that the railroads did not invite competition. 

The Commission approved the contract by a vote of 6 to 3. 
Commissioner Eastman filed a dissenting opinion, in which he 
described the contract as providing for a monopoly and stated 
that it was “negotiated under the auspices, in part, of carrier 
officers who had a direct financial interest in the Columbia or 
an affiliated company.” 

The directors of the St. Louis Shippers’ Conference Asso- 
ciation decided at a meeting this week to petition the Com- 
mission to reopen the trucking case. The conference directors 
also voted to back up the Central Transfer Company in the 
latter’s injunction suit to nullify the Commission’s approval of 
the Columbia Terminals arrangement. 

The directors announced their purpose to issue a new route 
book, stating that this will be done “because of rate increases 
on less-than-carload freight to be put into effect December 1 by 
the eastern railroads and in view of reduced facilities for han- 
dling such freight because of elimination of Central Transfer 
Company and the granting of a monopoly to the Columbia Ter- 
minals Company.” 

The route book, according to the explanation made by the 
directors, will enable shippers and receivers to obtain the most 
economical and most expeditious service in the Missouri section 
of the district. The directors’ statement explains that pref- 
erence will be shown to “the Wabash, Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, Louisville & Nashville railroads because they maintain 
their own facilities in St. Louis and do not require rehandling 
of freight and delay experienced through off-track stations.” 

At Kansas City Judge Otis issued an injunction, August 26, 
in the case of the Central Transfer Company of St. Louis against 
the Columbia Terminals Company, the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation and individual railroads stopping application of the rates 
under the new trucking contract in St. Louis on September 1. 
The restraining order is effective for ten days, when either 
Judge Davis or Judge Otis will hear the arguments. 


TEXAS MOTOR REGULATION 


Although the two companion motor truck regulatory laws 
enacted at the last regular session of the Texas legislature went 
into effect August 22, their enforcement has been postponed, 
pending the outcome of the court proceedings. All highway 
patrolmen were notified by the chief of the state highway patrol 
not to attempt enforcement of any of the provisions of the two 
laws at this time. 

Applications for injunctions are now pending against the 
enforcement of the provision of the bill which prevents trucks 
from transporting more than 13 packages the size of uncom- 
pressed bales of cotton and against the enforcement of the pro- 
vision abolishing class distinctions in common carriers. 

The Sproles Motor Freight Line has obtained an injunction 
restraining enforcement of the provision limiting trucks to 35 
feet in length. 

While no strong opposition is anticipated against the safety 
provisions in the bill, it is believed that any attempt to enforce 
particular provisions of the bills would be futile: The Attorney 
General’s department has advised against any attempt at en- 
forcement until all litigation has been completed. 


VESTED RIGHTS OF BUSSES 


A case that is expected to determine just what vested or 
property rights holders of certificates to operate busses have on 
the highways of Alabama has been opened by the Alabama Bus 
Company, which has served notice on the Public Service Com- 
mission of Alabama that the company would appeal from the 
commission’s decision in granting a certificate to the Muscle 
Shoals to Mobile Bus Line, Incorporated. 

The commission, in granting the Muscle Shoals line certifi- 
cate, gave to the Muscle Shoals company authority to operate 
over a part of the route now served by the Alabama Bus Com- 
pany, on the grounds that the public convenience and necessity 
would be served by such an arrangement, and the schedules of 
the new company were designed to prevent infringement on the 
schedules of other companies along the route. 

The Alabama Bus Company serves 97 miles of the territory 
between Thomasville, Ala., and Mobile, for which a certificate 
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of operation was also granted to the Muscle Shoals line. The 
Alabama Bus Company obtained its certificate to operate be- 
tween Selma and Mobile in June, 1929, and, after operating for 
about three and one-half months, suspended operations on ac- 
count of the bad condition of the roads, by permission of the 
commission. Its certificate, however, remained in effect pending 
improvement of the road conditions. The Alabama Bus Company 
did not resume operations over the Selma-Mobile route until 
June 21, 1931, about two weeks after the application of the 
Muscle Shoals Line Company had been heard by the commission. 

The Alabama Bus Company coach leaves Mobile at 6:30 
a. m., and, to avoid possible conflict, the commission decreed 
that the Muscle Shoals coach should leave Mobile at 8:30 a. m., 
in order to give the public a greater spread of schedules. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Although there were reductions for the month of May, 1931, 
and for the first five months this year compared with the same 
periods last year, in the number of accidents at highway grade 
crossings and the number of persons injured, reports filed by 
the railroads with the Commission showed increases in the 
number of fatalities in both periods. 

Fatalities at highway grade crossings, according to the 
safety section of the American Railway Association, totaled 828 
in the first five months of this year, an increase of twenty com- 
pared with the same period in 1930, while the number of persons 
injured totaled 2,100, or a reduction of 226 compared with the 
same period the preceding year. The number of accidents at 
highway grade crossings in the first five months of 1931 totaled 
1,839 compared with 2,009 for the same period last year, or a 
reduction of 170. 

For the month of May alone, there were 359 accidents at 
highway grade crossings, a reduction of seven under May, 1930, 
while 183 fatalities were reported as caused by those accidents, 
an increase of eighteen compared with the number for May, 
1930. Persons injured in highway grade crossing accidents in 
May, 1931, totaled 409 compared with 418 in the same month 
the preceding year. 


CONTAINER SERVICE 


The Commission has assigned for hearing at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill... November 3, before Examiner Koch, No 
21723, in the matter of container service, in so far as it relates 
to the rates, charges, rules, regulations and practices of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Company, incident 
—" ferry truck service between Chicago, Ill, and Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


ILLINOIS WATERWAY BRIDGES 
A “bridge board” has been appointed by Major General 
Brown, chief of engineers of the army, to examine each bridge 
over the [Illinois River and Illinois waterway below Lockport 








A JACK OF ALL TRADES 





A transportation “Jack of All Trades” pulling a loaded car 
over a bridge. There are few limitations on possible roadbed 
for the track-type tractor. The ties were loaded on the car by 
means of the steel boom. 
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and to recommend such specific changes in each of these bridges 
as may be found necessary to render navigation through and 
under the bridges reasonably free, easy and unobstructed; and 
the reasonable time in which such changes in each bridge may 
be made. The board consists of Lt. Col. Max C. Tyler, of 
Washington, D. C.; Lt. Col. Richard C. Moore, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Lt. Col. Roger G. Powell, Cincinnati, O. 

An application of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Company for extension of time to May 8, 1933, for com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Illinois River 
at La Salle, Ill., has been approved by Assistant Secretary of 
War Colonel Frederick H. Payne. Work on the bridge has been 
begun, but the railroad company, according to the War Depart- 
ment, states that, due to financial difficulties, it does not desire 
to complete the bridge within the time specified, which was 
three years from the date of the original application, approved 
August 8, 1929. 

The War Department said the application for extension of 
time was approved provided the railroad company would install 
permanent pile protection above and below the south piers of 
the new bridge and temporary pile protection around the pivot 
pier of the present opening in accordance with the plans and 
remove the cofferdams and pile protection used during the con- 
struction of the new piers on or before the opening of navigation 
in 1932. 

Work on the Illinois waterway as a connecting link between 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River in the lakes-to- 
gulf waterway is being pushed by the federal government and 
additional legislation to expedite completion of the waterway 
is expected at the next session of Congress. Officials have 
expressed the hope that the waterway would be ready for 
through navigation in 1932. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The War Department has announced approval of the fol- 
lowing allotments for waterways: Allegheny River, Pa., for 
operating and care of locks and dams for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, $195,000; Ohio River, for operating and care of 
Emsworth and Dashield’s lock and dams and dams Nos. 8 to 13, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, $769,000; and Mononga- 
hela River, Pa. and W. Va., for operating and care of locks and 
dams for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, $830,000. 

An allotment of $26,700 for a survey of the New York Bay- 
Delaware River section of the intracoastal waterway, as called 
for by the river and harbor act of July 3, 1930, has been ap- 
proved by the acting Secretary of War, Colonel Frederick H. 
Payne. An allotment of $110,000 for improvement of Bruns- 
wick Harbor, Ga., has been approved. 


COFFEE-WHEAT SHIPPING TANGLE 
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American steamship owners were aroused this week as the 
result of learning that American ships were not to participate 
in the transportation of wheat to Brazil and coffee to the United 
States under the contract put through by the Federal Farm 
Board for the exchange of 25,000,000 bushels of U. S. govern- 
meint wheat for 1,050,000 bags of Brazilian coffee. The Bra- 
zilialn government, under the contract, is to deliver the coffee 
in New York and take the wheat at seaboard points in the 
United States. Brazil thus retains control of the trans; ‘a- 
tion of both the wheat and coffee and the United States as 
nothing to do with the transportation charges, according to 
officials of the Federal Farm Board. The transaction was put 
through without thought being taken of the American merchant 
marine, according to the latter, the-indications being that if that 
phase of the matter had been thought of, some provision might 
have been inserted in the contract for transportation of some 
of the wheat or coffee in American vessels. 

E. H. Duff, Washington representative of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association, said that American steamship 
men heard of the proposed exchange of U. S. wheat for Brazilian 
coffee some time ago and that the Shipping Board was asked 
to intervene with the Federal Farm Board in behalf of Ameri- 
can shipping companies. A member of the Shipping Board 
Was said to have talked about the matter to a member of the 
Federal Farm Board, but Chairman Stone, of the Farm Board, 
said he knew nothing of such a conversation and that it had 


not been brought to his attention. 


Hardin B. Arledge, special representative of the Middle 
West Foreign Trade Committee, made public correspondence 
in which, under date of August 10, he wrote Chairman Stone, 
of the Federal Farm Board, urging that if the board sold any 
of its commodities in Germany or other countries the board 
specify routing via American-flag ships, and that if sales were 
made by the cooperatives or other private interests the board 
exercise its good offices to have the shipments made via 
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American-flag ships. The following day Chairman Stone replied 
that the board, of course, favored the use of ships flying the 
American flag and if any foreign sales were made, “‘we will do 
what we can to have their service used.” 

In commenting on the situation, Chairman Stone said he 
was interested in helping American shipping all he could, but 
that “we have a good many troubles of our own.” He said 
that in the negotiations with Brazil, representatives of that 
country referred repeatedly to shipping the coffee to the United 
States in Brazilian boats and transporting the wheat back in 
the same vessels. The thing that interested the Farm Board 
the most, said he, was not in paying the freight for either the 
coffee or the wheat, and that since the Brazilian government 
was to bear the cost of transportation and storage, naturally 
the methods of transportation were left to that government. 

It was understood that the matter was put before President 
Hoover. No statement emanated from the White House with 
regard to the matter, but it was understood that the view 
was taken that Brazil, as the purchaser of the wheat, could 
designate the ships it wished to carry it, as that was the cus- 
tomary commercial practice. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo markets have continued their dull condition 
in the last few days, with only scattered inquiry and no relief 
from the over-tonnaged condition. Though some freight brokers 
expect an improvement, the consensus of current freight market 
reports is that there is nothing definite on which to base such 
a prediction. 

The grain market has seen only two fixtures in the last 
week, one from Montreal to three Swedish ports on the basis 
of 914c for prompt loading and the other from Montreal to the 
Bordeaux-Rotterdam range on the basis of 8c, with option for 
two ports at 814c for the last of August. 

There is still some inquiry for a coal cargo to the Adriatic 
on the basis of about $2, and some interest is shown in business 
to west Italy. Requirements in the transatlantic sugar market 
are lacking at present, with only two fixtures reported recently, 
one a 5,000-ton vessel from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent 
on the basis of 13s 6d for August-September and a smaller 
vessel in the same direction at a rate three pence higher for 
September loading. 

The lumber trade continues without inquiry and immediate 
development of Gulf-Plate business is not expected. Rates have 
receded considerably in the West Indies time charter trade and 
few fixtures have been made, while general time charter trades 
continue stagnant. In the tankers market there are no new 
developments to report. 

The intercoastal steamship companies, it is reported, are 
considering a plan for stabilization of rates in the trade for 
a specified period, but have not yet reached a definite basis. 
The special committee of five appointed at the Washington con- 
ference with the Shipping Board has been actively engaged in 
the effort to bring the lines together on a basis that will put 
an end to the rate-cutting. 





WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping Board 
August 26: 


_American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with United States Navi- 
gation Company, Inc.: Memorandum of agreement covering through 
movement of shipments from Pacific Coast ports to Liverpool, Lon- 
don and other United Kingdom ports of call of United States Naviga- 
tion Company, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are 
to be based on direct line rates and divided equally between the two 
lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. 
: American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with United States Nav- 
igation Company, Inc.: Through billing arrangement in respcct to 
shipments from United States Pacific .Coast ports to designated South 
and East African ports and other African ports of call of the United 
States Navigation Company. Through rates, which are to be based 
on direct line rates, and cost of transhipment at New York are to 
be apportioned equally between the two carriers. 

Gulf Pacific Redwood Line with Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd.: Provides for through movement of shipments from United 
States Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific Redwood Line to Australasian 
ports of call of Transatlantic Steamship Company, with transhipment 
at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Except as to certain spe- 
cified commodities, through rates under the agreement are to be no 
lower than published tariff rates of direct lines from New York, and 
the through rates and transhipment costs are to be apportioned 
equally between the two carriers, subject to minimum proportion to 
Transatlantic of $7 per ton, weight or measurement, minimum bill of 
lading charge on cargo moving under the agreement to be $5, which 
is to be apportioned equally between the carriers, each to absorb one- 
half the cost of transhipment. 

Gulf Pacific Redwood Line with Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, Ltd.: The terms of this agreement are similar to those 
of the precentng agreement between Gulf Pacific Redwood Line and 
Transatlantic Steamship Company, except that transhipment under 
this agreement is to be effected at San Francisco only. 
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The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company with American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company: Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of laundry chips from Pacific Coast points to Puerto Rico, 
with transhipment at New York. ‘Through rates are to be based 
upon direct line rates and apportioned 60 per cent to American- 
Hawaiian and 40 per cent to New York and Porto Rico, transhipment 
charges to be apportioned between the lines in the same ratio. Mini- 
mum bill of lading charge under the agreement is to be $6 to be 
apportioned $2.50 to New York & Porto Rico and $3.50 to American- 
Hawaiian, the latter to pay cost of transferring shipments. 


STATUS OF U. 8S. LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Protest against the course pursued by the Shipping Board 
in its efforts to adjust the difficulties of the United States Lines 
was made at a hearing accorded by the board August 26 to repre- 
sentatives of the International Mercantile Marine Company and 
the Roosevelt Steamship Company which had submitted a joint 
offer to take over the lines as the result of inability of the 
United States Lines to meet its obligations to the board under 
the contract of purchase of the Leviathan and other ships com- 
prising the line. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 
Marine; Kermit Roosevelt, Basil Harris and John M. Franklin, 
all vice-presidents of the I. M. M. and Roosevelt companies, 
attended the hearing, and P. A. S. Franklin did the talking. In 
substance, the latter charged that the board had accorded pref- 
erence to the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson group, which had sub- 
mitted an offer for the unpaid notes of the United States Lines, 
through permitting a modification of their bid after private nego- 
tiations. The Chapman-Dollar-Dawson offer now is $3,170,000, 
and Mr. Franklin said he would increase his group’s bid from 
$3,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

Asked about the foreign-flag holdings of the I. M. M., Mr. 
Franklin said his company was going to get rid of its foreign 
tonnage as soon as possible and asserted an injustice had been 
done the I, M. M. with respect to its British flag holdings in 
view of the fact that it would have disposed of all of them in 
1919 had not the United States blocked the sale of them to a 
British syndicate. He said President Wilson wrote the company 
asking that the deal be held up and that later it was proposed 
by Bainbridge Colby, then a member of the Shipping Board, that 
the board would buy the vessels. A contract was drawn up but 
was not signed by the board, said Mr. Franklin. Mr. Franklin 
said he felt a grave injustice had been done the I. M. M. because 
of criticism for having foreign flag ships, “when the only reason 
we have them is that the United States government went back 
on its bargain.” 

There was discussion of details as to protecting stockholders 
of the United States Lines. Mr. Franklin said he was ready to 
negotiate with the board on any terms that the board desired, 
but must ask that his company be on the same plane in such 
negotiations as other bidders. He directed attention to the fact 
that the hearings on his protest was a public one and asked 
that any future discussions with bidders be held in public hear- 
ings and that opportunity be given him to be present. Chairman 
O’Connor indicated that that would be done. 


SHIP LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Competitors of applicants for construction loans in aid of 
building proposed new ships for the New Orleans-Havana trade 
and the Gulf-Pacific trade have been advised by the Shipping 
Board of pending applications and have until September 1 to 
file statements pertinent to the situation. It has been stated 
to these operators that the board’s committee on construction 
loans will make subsequent recommendation that the board hold 
a hearing to which representatives of each interested company 
will be invited. Applicants for the loans in question are the 
Overseas Railway, Inc., and the Gulf-Pacific Line. 


OCEAN RATES ON PETROLEUM 


Notice of postponement until further notice of the hearing 
in No. 72, Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Ellerman & Bucknall Steam- 
ship Co. et al., scheduled for September 9 at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been given the parties to the case by C. O. Arthur, director 
of the Bureau of Regulation of the Shipping Board. The com- 
plaint attacks charges on petroleum to South Africa. 

Complainant asked and obtained permission to amend its 
complaint and therefore the hearing was postponed. Answers to 
the amended complaint may be filed within twenty days from 
date of service. The amendments made by complainant revise 
the original complaint so as to name R. P. Houston and Com- 
pany, one of the respondents, as a foreign partnership instead 
of a corporation, and so as to request interest at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum in connection with reparation asked. 

The Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has filed 
a complaint with the Shipping Board, docketed as No. 76, against 
the African Steamship Company, the British & African Steam 
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Navigation Company, Ltd., and the American-West African Line, 
Inc., attacking rates on petroleum products from Philadelphia, 
Pa., and New York, N. Y., to ports on the west coast of Africa 
and the Islands of the Canary. It is alleged that the rates and 
charges have been and are unlawful under an unfair and un- 
justly discriminatory contract between respondents and com- 
plainant based on the volume of the freight offered, in violation 
of section 14 of the shipping act, unduly and unreasonably pref- 
erential and prejudicial in violation of section 16 of the act, and 
unjustly discriminatory in violation of section 17 of the act, aad 
that complainant has been damaged in the amount of $6,559.50. 
Complainant alleges that preference has been accorded the 
Vacuum Oil Company, a competitor, through imposition of lower 
charges than required of complainant. Rates for the future and 
reparation of $6,559.50, with interest, together with such further 
sums as complainant may hereafter be unlawfully forced to 
pay, pending the granting of the order prayed for, are asked. 


SHORT HAUL STEEL RATES 


The Commission has issued supplemental fourth section 
order No. 10639, iron and steel articles in central freight and 
trunk line association territories, to give the carriers broader 
fourth section relief in connection with their proposal to make 
effective on short notice reduced rates on iron and steel articles 
for hauls not exceeding 100 miles, to meet water carrier and 
motor truck competition upon short haul iron and steel traffic. 
The original fourth section order issued by the Commission did 
not meet their needs, said the carriers, and they asked for modi- 
fication. 


GREAT NORTHERN AND TRAIN CONTROL 


The Great Northern has filed a petition with the Commis- 
sion asking authority to discontinue further maintenance and 
operation of the automatic train-stop and train control devices 
on its line between New Rockford and Williston, N. D., approx- 
imately 229 miles, and for vacation of orders of 1922 and 1924, 
as amended, pursuant to which the devices were installed, so 
far as they pertain to the Gireat Northern. 


The petitioner says that the number of passengers carried 
on the Great Northern decreased from 8,168,937 in 1916 to 1,694,- 
437 in 1930. It submits data in support of its contention that 
the cost of maintaining the devices is not justified in the face of 
existing conditions both as to volume of traffic and to accidents. 
It said that while train-stop and train-control devices might be 
justified on certain railroads under certain conditions they were 
not justified under conditions that obtained on its railroad. 
Figures were submitted showing that the cost of maintenance 
and operation of the automatic train control for 1928, 1929 and 
1930 averaged $18,172 a year. The total cost of the device and 
installation was stated as $368,992. 


Commissioner McManamy will hold a hearing on the peti- 
tion at St. Paul, Minn., September 3. 


SAFETY IN TRANSPORTATION 


Safety in transportation in all its phases will be covered 
by speakers and discussion at meetings of the steam railroad, 
electric railway, marine, and aeronautical sections of the Na- 
tional Safety Council to be held in conjunction with the twen- 
tieth annual safety congress and exposition at Chicago the week 
of October 12 to 16. The announcement points out that “the 
steam railroad section has been one of the pioneers in organ- 
ized accident prevention work in the United States. About 
seven years ago this section started a safety drive which was 
concluded in 1930 with almost spectacular results—a reduction 
of 77.28 per cent in total casualties.” 


Speakers at the four sessions of the steam railroad section 
will include Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific; C. E. Carl- 
son, president, Duluth, Missabe & Northern; Claude J. Brown, 
superintendent, Missouri Pacific, and W. J. O’Brien, general 
manager, Indiana Harbor Belt and Chicago River and Indiana 
Belt Railroad. 

Clarence M. Young, assistant secretary of commerce for 
aeronautics, will speak at the session of the aeronautic section 
and other prominent men will address the other transportation 
sessions. 

H. B. Walker, president of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, will be one of the speakers at the general session 
at the opening of the congress. More than a hundred exhibitors 
will display at the exposition and there will be many features 
of general interest to the transportation world in meetings of 
other sections of the council, it is stated, which will number 
130, with more than 300 speakers. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I mature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions — practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Accord and Satisfaction 


North Carolina.—Question: A shipment was received at a 
local point in this territory, the invoice price of the goods being 
$63. The railroad, however, when called on, was unable to make 
delivery, the goods, it seems, having been stolen, and they agreed 
to settle the claim based on the market price at the time they 
claimed the shipment arrived. The shipment was, however, 
badly delayed. Consignee asked for settlement on basis of 
the invoice price plus the freight. He, however, did accept the 
voucher under protest and affidavit has been made to this effect, 
and we are wondering what chance he has to recover the 
difference. 

Answer: Ordinarily, where there is nothing more than a 
simple payment, the acceptance of a less sum of money in 
satisfaction of a greater sum will not be sufficient to sustain 
a plea of accord and satisfaction, but where the creditor, in 
order to avoid suit on an account, the result of which he is 
doubtful, agrees to receive any sum in full satisfaction of the 
amount claimed to be due on the account and the debtor pays 
the sum agreed upon, such agreement of payment will com- 
pletely discharge the debtor from liability. In other words, a 
receipt in full operates as a release, especially if the amount 
of the debt is doubtful at the time of the receipt, or where the 
creditor was mistaken regarding the amount due, or failed to 
exercise sufficient precaution to ascertain the amount due. 
Therefore, if the circumstances surrounding the settlement of 
your claim were such as not to amount to an accord and sat- 
isfaction, it may be reopened and settled upon the proper basis. 


Allowance for Spotting Cars 


Arkansas.—Question: Kindly let me have your opinion and 
reference to Interstate Commerce Commission’s decisions in 
regard to allowance to be made by carriers for spotting cars, or 
for various other moves in intrastate switching. 

The case which I have in mind, the industry operates two 
switch engines within its plant and ordinarily does not care 
to have any intra-plant switching done by the carriers, as such 
switching interferes with their plant operations. However, it 
is their contention that carriers should, on request, perform 
any service that is desired in connection with spotting inbound 
loads or pulling outbound loads, and if such service is not per- 
formed when requested, that an allowance should be made the 
industry for performing services with their engine. Will you 
kindly advise the extent of carriers’ responsibility under such 
circumstances? 

Answer: The spotting of cars at the plant of a shipper is 
generally considered as being a part of the service included in 
the delivery service of a common carrier, although the services 
required at a particular industry may be of such magnitude 
as to be beyond the carrier’s legal obligation to perform. 

The carrier may perform the spotting service or it may, 
under section 15 of the interstate commerce act, by contract 
employ the owner of the property transported and make a just 
and reasonable allowance to such party for the performance 
of the service. 

The making of this allowance is subject to the qualification 
that the nature of the industry is such as to permit of the per- 
formance of the service by the carrier should it choose to per- 
form the service itself, and that the carrier have the option of 
performing the service or of contracting for the performance 
of the service by the owner of the property transported. See 
Oliver Iron & Steel Company vs. P. & L. E. R. R., 64 I. C. C. 447; 
Cambria Steel Company vs. Director-General, 64 I. C. C. 737; 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Company vs. Director-General, 59 
I. C. C. 29, and National Malleable Castings, Co, vs. P. & L. E. 
R. R., 51 I. C. C. 537, and cases cited therein. 


Sales : 
Georgia.—Question: During 1930, through the columns of 
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The Traffic World, you advised that you were of the opinion that 
when a seller, located in one city received an crder for ship- 
ment of merchandise to a purchaser located in another city, and 
no specific routing instructions issued, the seller was liable to 
the purchaser for any damages sustained by reason of the use 
of a route over which higher charges prevailed. 

One of my clients located in Savannah placed an order with 
a firm in Reading, Pa., and the goods were shipped via all-rail, 
although lower charges would have resulted had the shipment 
moved rail and water. When approached for reimbursement 
because of misrouting, the attorney for the shipper denies that 
the goods were misrouted and contends that the orders were 
accepted at the office of the shipper in Reading, and were strictly 
Pennsylvania contracts, so that, under the laws of that state, in 
the absence of express shipping instructions, delivery to any 
common Carrier was all that was required of the shipper. 

I would appreciate an opinion from you as to the correct- 
ness of this statement. 

Answer: Where no particular route or carrier is specified 
in the contract, the seller may ship the goods by the ordinary 
means and usual routes of carriage. Phoenix Lock Works vs. 
Capelle Hardware Co. (Del.), 32 Atl. 79. 

In the case above referred to it was held that where the 
seller and buyer do not reside in the same place, and the goods 
bought are, by contract between the parties, to be forwarded 
to the latter to complete the sale, it is the duty of the former 
to send them in a reasonable time, and by some one of. the 
ordinary means of transportation (if there be more than one), 
that will be convenient to the buyer and not more expensive 
than others of like effect, in the absence of an agreement or 
order by the buyer that they shall be sent forward by any 
particular means. 

Ordinarily, the seller must in delivering the goods to the 
carrier exercise due care and diligence to provide the buyer 
a remedy over against the carrier in case of their loss or de- 
struction. Miller vs. Harvey, 116 N. E. 781. 

It is the duty of the seller to take usual and reasonable 
precautions to secure the safe delivery of the goods, and he will 
be liable for the failure to insure, if he is instructed so to do, 
but he is not liable for the failure to insure the goods in the 
absence of instructions. Bartlett vs. Jewett, 98 Ind. 206; Hanan 
vs. Bowles, 25 La. Am. 453. 

We can locate no cases specifically in point, but it would 
appear that if the rail-and-water rates include insurance, it 
is the duty of the seller to ship by the cheaper route. If, how- 
ever, the rail-and-water rates do not include insurance and the 
seller has not been instructed to insure the goods there appears 
to be no duty on the part of the seller to ship the goods by the 
rail-and-water route, in view of his obligation to exercise due 
care and diligence to provide the buyer a remedy over against 
the carrier in case of their loss or destruction. 

While it is possible that there are decisions of the Penn- 
sylvania courts which deal with this question, we are unable to 
locate such cases. In the absence thereof our opinion of. the 
rights of the buyer is as stated above. 


Reconsignment—Liability of Carrier for Failure to Reconsign 
Where No Tariff Provision Therefor 


Illinois —Question: I would greatly appreciate the courtesy 
of your publishing a reply to the following question: 

There originated at Marinette, Wis., Nov. 1, 1930, an L. C. L. 
shipment of toilet paper, weighing 5,431 pounds, destined to 
St. Louis, Mo., no route specified. Shipment was loaded to 
break bulk at Chicago, Ill., and on the morning of November 3 
the agent at Marinette, Wis., received a request from shippers 
to stop shipment at Chicago. Message was placed by agent 
with his operator at 11 a. m. However, due to the congestion 
of messages on the wire at that hour of the day, the message 
was not received in Chicago until 1:47 p. m. Shipment arrived 
at Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIll., 6:30 a. m. and was placed at 
freight house at 1:20 p. m. and left for Proviso, Ill., 3:35 p. m., 
same day, for delivery to lines for St. Louis, Mo. 

There was a through rate from Marinette, Wis., to both 
Grand Avenue and Proviso, Ill., of 55 cents per cwt., but the 
shipment was not intercepted until its arrival at Proviso, which 
necessitated the return movement to Grand Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., for which the local rate of 21144 cents per cwt. was assessed. 
Had the message been promptly handled, the shipment could 
have been intercepted at Grand Avenue, thereby avoiding the 
local rate of 21% cents per cwt. 

There is no tariff authority at the time of shipment or at 
this date for stopping or réconsigning an L. C. L. shipment while 
in transit, but it is a known fact that carriers have been 
accepting orders to intercept shipments while in transit for the 
purpose of changing destination or returning shipment to its 
point of origin. 

Under the circumstances, can the shippers in the above 
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cited case lawfully expect carrier to refund 21% cents per cwt. 
that was assessed to return the shipment to Grand Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.? 

Answer: If, as the carriers state, there is no tariff under 
which the shipment in question could have been reconsigned, it 
seems apparent that there has been no violation of the act so 
as to give the Commission jurisdiction in the matter, except 
in so far as the carriers’ failure to publish a reconsigning tariff 
is concerned. See Doran & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L., 33 I. C. C. 523. 

In the instant case it would be necessary for the Commission 
to make a finding that the failure to publish a tariff under 
which a reconsignment of the shipment in question could have 
been made was unreasonable, and, further, that damage resulted 
by reason of the carrier’s failure to comply with reconsigning 
instructions, a compliance with which would have obviated the 
additional charges which accrued. 

In this connection, see the Commission’s opinion in Kern 
& Sons vs. C. M. & St. P., 40 I. C. C. 552, and Krauss Brothers 
Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 637, in which case 
the Commission holds that carriers subject to the act may not 
lawfully extend reconsignment without tariff authority. 

We can locate no cases which relate to a similar statement 
of facts. 

Shipping 


Canada.—Question: Kindly give us your opinion regarding 
the following: 

In February of this year we made a shipment which included 
a number of loose iron valves by steamer from St. John, N. B., 
to Vancouver, B. C., via the Panama Canal. 

On arrival at Vancouver it was discovered that some of 
the valves were spotted and crusted with a substance looking 
like salt. 

The consignee refused to sign a clear receipt and had some 
of the substance analyzed, and it was found that some acid had 
caused the damage. 

We instituted claim, but the steamship company declines 
any responsibility, claiming that the passing from a cold climate 
to a hot one and back again would cause moisture or sweat to 
appear and this cause the damage, to which they are not liable. 

We have made several other shipments of the same com- 
modity under exactly the same conditions, but no damage has 
occurred. Then, again, only part of the valves were affected, 
which is another point. 

The goods were shipped under a regular ocean bill of lading, 
which relieves the shipping company of liability for rust or 
sweat. 

We have a report from the port warden at Vancouver, but 
this does not throw much light on the subject. The valves were 
stowed in a wing hatch along with other goods, which were 
not damaged, according to the records. The valves were coated 
with a heavy black enamel paint before being shipped. 


Answer: The exception in a bill of lading “dangers and 
accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of whatsoever 
nature and kind” covers a group of casualties which it is diffi- 
cult to define. This longer form of the exception has taken 
the place of the short clause, “dangers of the seas” or “perils 
of the sea,” formerly used, and still sometimes used in bills of 
lading. 

“Perils of the sea” denoted accidents peculiarly incident to 
navigating the sea. Losses by perils which have no peculiar 
connection with the sea, or the navigation, though they may 
occur during the voyage, do not fall within the exception. For 
example, damage by the heating or sweating of the cargo; or 
by fumes arising from other goods, although the several parts 
of the cargo may have been well stowed. The Freedom, 38 
L. J. Adm. 25 Gillispie vs. Thompson, 6 E & B 477 N. 


But if bad weather has prevented the ordinary ventilation 
of the ship’s hold (as by taking off the hatches), perhaps a 
consequent heating and sweating of the cargo would be regarded 
as a damage by sea perils. The Thrunscoe, 66 L. J., P. 172. 

In the Supreme Court of the United States, it has been held 
that damage caused by the condensation of vapor in the hold, 
due to the transition from a warm to a cold climate, is a dam- 
age by sea perils, if the cargo had been stowed in the usual 
manner. Clark vs. Barnwell, 12 How. 272; Lamb vs. Parkman, 
1 Sprague 343. The questinn in such a case seems to be 
whether reasonable means for ventilating had been provided, 
having regard to the probabilities of bad weather. 

The general responsibility at law of the shipowner makes 
him liable for any: loss or damage which may happen to the 
goods in the ship’s hold by their contact with, or proximity to, 
other parts of the cargo, or by any wasting or deterioration; 
unless, indeed, he can show that it altogether arose from some 
quality or defect of the goods themselves. It is not necessary 
that negligence in the manner of stowing the goods should be 
proved, or should have occurred, in fact. If the shipowner 
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chooses to carry a number of different articles together, he 
does so at his own risk, and though he may have used all pos- 
sible care in showing them, he is liable for the damage they may 
cause to one another. The Freedom, 38 L. J. Adm. 25; L. R., 3 
P. C. 594. 

Therefore, there is usually found in a bill of lading some 
exceptions relating to risks of damage by wasting, and by con- 
tact with other goods; e. g., by breakage, leakage, drainage, 
evaporation, heating, sweating, rust, decay, etc. Such general 
clauses do not relieve the shipowner from responsibility for 
negligence or unskillfulness in handling and arranging the 
goods. It is presumed unless the contrary is expressed, that 
he and his agents will still be skillful and careful. Phillips vs. 
Clark, 26 L. J., C. P. 108; 2 C B (N. S.) 156; Czech vs. General 
Steam Nav. Co.,. 37 L. J., C. P. 3; L. R. 3 C. P. 14. 

But where these risks have been excepted, the shipowner 
does not undertake that more than reasonable care and skill 
will be shown. Ignorance of the injurious consequences of 
stowing particular kinds of goods together does not always 
amount to negligence, so as to prevent him from relying on the 
exceptions. It cannot be said that there has been negligence, 
or want of reasonable skill, unless the consequences of such a 
stowage were well known to stevedores. The Helene, 35 L. J., 
Fr. C. 08; 36 H.R. 90; L. R., 1 P.'C. 281; Moo. P. C. (N. 8.) 70: 
Br. & L, 415, 429 

The general exception “leakage” includes all loss, however 
great, due to leakage of the goods themselves. It does not 
relate to their ordinary leakage merely. Ohrloff vs. Briscall 
(The Helene), 35 L. J., P. C. 68. The same remark seems to 
apply to other similar exceptions, such as “evaporation, rust,” 
etc. The Pearlmoor, 73 L. J., P. 50. 

But the exception does not relate to damage sustained by 
the goods owing to leakage from some other part of the cargo, 
unless that is expressed. Thrift vs. Youle, 46 L. J., C. P. 402; 
The Nepoter, 38 L. J. Adm. 63. 

In this case, 100 barrels of oil and 106 bales of palm baskets 
were shipped under one bill of lading, which contained the 
clause, “not accountable for rust, leakage, or breaking.” On 
delivery, two barrels of the oil were found to be empty, and 
sixty of the bales of palm baskets were damaged with oil. It 
was held that the shipowner was responsible for the damage 
to the bales. 

An exception of damage from “sweating” has been held to 
mean damage by moisture which has evaporated and condensed 
in the hold and fallen on the goods. 

Bills of lading now commonly relieve the shipowner from 
responsibility for negligence of the master or mariners in navi- 
gating the vessel. Often the exception extends to acts of steve- 
dores, and other persons employed by the ship; and sometimes 
it goes still further, and covers all wrongful acts, and neglects, 
and errors ‘in judgment, whether of the owners, or of those in 
rnd service, or for acts for which they would otherwise be 

able. 

But the courts construe such exceptions strictly, against 
the shipowner, and will not extend them beyond their clear 
meaning. Thus an exception of “negligence of master or ma- 
riners” will not cover the neglect of a stevedore in stowing the 
cargo (Hayn vs. Culliford, 48 L. J., C. P. 372; The Ferro, 62 L. J., 
P. 48); though it will cover acts of the crew in stowing (The 
Duero, 38 L. J. Adm. 69). While an exception of negligence in 
the “navigation” will not cover negligent stowage, although done 
by the crew. (Hayn vs. Culliford, 48 L. J., C. P. 372; The Ferro, 
62 L. J., P. 48. 

Where, however, it runs “any act, negligence, default, or 
error in judgment of the pilot, master, mariners, or other serv- 
ants of the shipowner in navigating the ship or otherwise,” it is 
held to cover negligent stowage or discharging by stevedores 
employed by the shipowner. Baerselman vs. Bailey, 64 L. J., 
2B 707; 2 Q. B. 301; The Torbryan, 72 L. J., P. 76. 

The above is a statement of the law, with respect to the 
liability of a shipowner for injury to goods resulting from 
contact with other parts of the cargo or from injury resulting 
from sweating. 

It is a question of fact as to what caused the injury to the 
goods in the instant case, and the liability of the carrier de- 
pends upon the nature of and wording of the exceptions con- 
tained in the bill of lading under which the shipment moved. 

As to the liability of a shipowner under the law of the 
United States, see our answer to “Florida,” on page 972 of the 
October 18, 1930, Traffic World, under the caption “Shipping.” 


NEW ROLLING STOCK 


The railroads of the United States in the first seven months 
of 1931 placed 8,264 new freight cars in service, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

In the same period last year, 55,660 new freight cars were 
placed in service, and two years ago there were 42,552. 

Of the new freight cars installed, 3,021 were box cars, com- 
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pared with 28,616 installed in the first seven months of 1930. 
There were also 3,837 new coal cars placed in service in the 
seven months’ period this year, compared with 21,463 installed 
in the same period last year. In addition, the railroads in the 
first seven months this year installed 382 flat cars, 1,016 re- 
frigerator cars, and eight other miscellaneous cars. 

The railroads on August 1 this year had 7,984 new freight 
cars on order compared with 19,627 cars on the same day last 
year and 36,335 on the same day two years ago. 

The railroads placed in service in the first seven months 
this year 94 new locomotives, compared with 484 in the same 
period in 1930 and 371 in the same period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on August 1 this year totaled 
32 compared with 296 on the same day last year and 410 two 
years ago. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 





OHIO VALLEY ADVISORY BOARD 


The thirtieth regular meeting of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ 
Advisory Board will be held in the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., 
September 15. Arthur M. Stephens, traffic manager, Standard 
Oil Company, Louisville, is general chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. 

Approximately twenty-five commodity committee chairmen 
will report on railroad transportation requirements and on the 
forecast for business in their respective lines covering the 
fourth quarter of the year, compared with the previous three 
months, and with the same period of 1930. Railroad repre- 
sentatives will report on operating conditions and construction 
work, while W. J. McGarry, manager, open-top car section, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, will discuss the “National Forecast” 
and transportation conditions throughout the entire country. 

Elisha Lee, vice-president, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, will 
address the meeting on the proposed 15 per cent increase. 

Immediately following the meeting, the Transportation Club 
of Louisville will give a luncheon in honor of the board, and 
E. S. Woosley, vice-president of the First National Bank, Louis- 
ville, will speak on “An Old Solution for New Problems.” 


PAPERBOARD SHIPPING CASES 


A program for the simplification of sizes of paperboard 
shipping cases for canned fruits and vegetables has been mailed 
to all interests for their consideration and written approval, by 
the division of simplified practice of the Bureau of Standards of 
the Commerce Department. 

The recommendation establishes a list of 41 different sizes 
of paperboard shipping cases used in packing the 27 simplified 
sizes of cans as approved by a general conference on January 
20, 1931. 

It was also recommended that the maximum number of cans 
packed in a case for the 27 simplified cans be not more than 48. 

The recommendation, subject to the approval of the in- 
dustry, is to be effective from January 1, 1932. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 8-15, inclusive, was 574,384, as compared with 568,371 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. It was made up as fol- 
lows: 

Box, 249,965; ventilated box, 1,323; auto and furniture, 46,434; 
total box, 297,722; flat, 21,452; gondola, 120,522; hopper, 90,284; total 
coal, 210,806; coke, 1,276; S. D. stock, 22,593; D. D. stock, 3,893; refrig- 
erator, 14,808; tank, 602; miscellaneous, 1,232. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 45,400 cars, made up 
of 36,750 box, 4,550 auto and furniture, 600 flat, 300 gondola, 900 
S. D. stock, 1,925 refrigerator, and 375 miscellaneous cars. 


TRAIN CONTROL AND ACCIDENT BULLETINS 


The Commission has issued its annual tabulation of statistics 
pertaining to signals, automatic train control, and the telegraph 
and telephone for transmission of train orders as used on the 
railroads of the United States January 1, 1931, and accident 
bulletin No. 99 for the calendar year 1930, covering collisions, 
derailments, and other accidents resulting in injury to persons, 
equipment or roadbed, arising from the operation of steam rail- 
roads in interstate commerce. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Reports from one hundred and three telephone companies, 
including only companies having annual operating revenues in 
excess of $250,000, show operating income of $141,362,438 for 
the six months ended with June, as compared with $137,699,345 
for the same period of 1930, according to the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Commission. For June the operating income was 
$23,628,325, as compared with $22,769,195 in June last year. At 
the end of June there were 17,094,402 company stations in serv- 
ice, as compared with 17,218,182 at the end of June last year. 
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Unloading coffee at San Francisco—bags kept clean and unblemished 
on McCormick Ships and Docks. Floors of docks are covered with paper. 


Stowage is as important as handling ona long voyage... 
McCormick ships are expertly supervised to deliver your 
cargo in A-1 condition . . . Careful stowage, and every 
handling device to insure safe delivery make McCormick 
service outstanding over these four great trade routes: 


Pacific-West Indies U. S. Intercoastal 


(ee Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line 
Pacific Coastwise (U.S. Mail Steamers) 


Eliminate Worry... your next shipment via McCormick 


Oakland Portland 
* 
Los Angeles Eg Steamship Company  *""« 
i , Tacoma 
seth 215 Market St. 
Vancouver, B.C. San Francisco Astoria 
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The logical distribution 
point—for all commodities 


There are few articles manufactured that do not come to the middle 
west. From steel to sugar they come to us from every direction for 
delivery to ultimate destination. Some are for immediate transship- 
ment, some are stored for future delivery on order. 


We receive them in bargeloads, carloads and truckloads and dis- 
tribute by highway, railroad and waterway. 


Distribution for shippers in all parts of the country to this entire 
territory becomes an economical and convenient matter through our 
terminal as it is directly served by all three carriers. 

If you will tell us what and how much you have coming to this 


territory we can readily give you some idea of what you can save 
through the use of our terminal facilities. 


MEAD JOHNSON 
TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, 
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Personal Notes 





Changes in the operating personnel of the Missouri Pacific 


announced by J. Canon, vice-president and general manager, 


effective September 1, 


include exchange of territory by R. C. 


Williams, superintendent of the Memphis division, with head- 
quarters at Wynne, Ark., and H. Schantl, superintendent of the 
Missouri-Illinois Railroad and that portion of the Illinois division 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines east of the Mississippi River, with 


headquarters at Bush, III. 


the 
will 
Rail 


at San Francisco, 
W. C. Sloan, who has been general manager of the eastern 


Cc. C. Chapman, superintendent of 
Missouri division, with headquarters at Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
also have charge of that portion of the Missouri-Illinois 
road west of the Mississippi. 

Bode K. Smith, passenger traffic manager, Western Pacific, 
died August 24. He was forty-eight years old. 


district of the Northern Pacific, September 1, will become gen- 


eral 


manager of the system, with offices in St. Paul and Seattle, 


H. E. Stevens, vice-president in charge of operation, has an- 


nounced. 


The promotion of Mr. Sloan follows the death of J. 


E. Craver, general manager western lines, August 15, after more 


than 45 years of service with the company. 


The positions of 


general manager of the eastern and western districts are 
abolished under the new plan with the creation of the coordi- 


nate 


d single position. 


H. B. Voorhees, vice-president of the Alton Railroad Com- 


pany, 
freight traffic manager, 


has announced the appointment of S, A. Williams as 
succeeding S. G. Lutz, chief traffic 


officer, who has retired at his own request after many years’ 


service. 


Mr. 


mercial Agent at Indianapolis; 


The office of chief traffic officer has been abolished. 
Williams entered the service of the Alton in 1914 as Com- 
in 1916 he was made general 


agent at Peoria; in 1917 he went to St. Louis as general agent, 
representing the operating and traffic departments, and in 1924 
he came to Chicago as general freight agent, which position he 


has 


occupied until the present time. 


P. H. Banks has succeeded T. J. Rissman as traffic manager 
of the Henry H. Cross Oil Company, Chicago. 


He was formerly 


with the Indian Refining Company for eighteen years, at Law- 
renceville, Ind. 


The organization and location of the executive and general 


offices of the traffic department of the Erie Railroad Company 


and 
vice 


vice- 
Forward, consulting traffic officer; 
vice- 
ager; 
Sept. 
assistant general freight agent; 
bureau; 


coal 


traffic manager; 


ager 


Manning, 
freight traffic manager; 
ager; 
eastern freight agent; 
Brown, coal agent; 
agent; 
R. E. 
grain agent. 
W. V. Kennedy, assistant freight traffic manager; 


gene 
Blau 


tariff bureau; 
Kendall, 


coke 


-president in charge of traffic; 


is now as follows: Cleveland—D. L. Gray, 
C. L. Chapman, assistant to 
Howe, vice-president; H. W. 
W. H. Koch, assistant to 
president. Cleveland—L. B. Burford, freight traffic man- 
L. R. Knapp, assistant freight traffic manager (effective 
1); J. E. Propper, general freight agent; O. M. Meyne, 
E. N. Hambly, chief of tariff 
G. H. Reinbrecht, coal traffic manager; J. A. Ferguson, 
freight agent (effective Sept. 1); C. C. Howard, passenger 
J. F. Shinn, assistant to passenger traffic man- 
; R. B. Rogers, general passenger agent. New York—Gli C. 
assistant vice-president; W. H. Stadelman, eastern 
H. F’.. Bell, foreign freight traffic man- 
general freight agent; E. W. Vail, general 
F. D. Hartnett, milk freight agent; H. C. 
F. A, Waldron, assistant general passenger 
H. M. Wade, general baggage, mail and express agent; 
O’Grady, manager, perishable freight traffic; T. W. Kane, 
Chicago—F. G. Lantz, freight traffic manager; 
L. H. Geller, 
ral freight agent; J. G. Hill, general freight agent; A. 
el, assistant general freight agent; E. C. Hallberg, chief of 
H. T, Harlow, general passenger agent; W. L. 
general dairy agent; F. D. Austin, general coal and 
agent. 


System Lines 


president. Chicago—Carl 


G. R. Wheeler, 


C. P. Wilson has been appointed assistant general freight 


agen 


t, Fort Smith and Western, with headquarters at Los 


Angeles, in charge of solicitation on the Pacific coast. 
Charles H. MacLeod has been appointed traffic manager, 
Wisconsin and Michigan Railroad, with headquarters at Menomi- 


nee, 


Mich., succeeding H. N. Breckheimer, who died. 


T. E. Corcoran has been elected treasurer-auditor of the 
Manufacturers’ Railway Company, the St. Louis and O’Fallon 
Railway, and the St. Louis Refrigerator Car Company, St. Louis, 
succeeding Philip Marsh, who died. 

E. W. Larrick, formerly with the traffic department of the 


A, E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, II1., 
made manager of the transportation department of the Decatur 


has been 


Association of Commerce. 


KE. E. Ulberg has severed his connection with 


Lidell Clarke, 
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New Industries Are 


COMING 
WEST! 


Every year scores of new industries open a 
western manufacturing or distributing plant. . . 
and in the next two or three years many more 
will be established in the new distributing point 
for the western territory ... 


STOCKTON 


A Pacific Port 
90 MILES INLAND 


Before you decide on the site of your western 
branch investigate this new industrial center. 


The Port of Stockton is now under construction 
by the United States Government and is to be 
completed by the Fall of 1932. Served by 
three transcontinental railways, Stockton has 
the advantages of low rates on power, water, 
fuel, mineral and farm products all produced 
in the immediate vicinity. Don't overlook the 
natural advantages of this newest Pacific Port. 


For further information 
and details write to the 


Chamber of Commerce 


- Director-of-the-Port 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
re 
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Inc., general agent for the Cunard, Anchor, and Donaldson lines, 
at Seattle, and is opening freight offices for these lines there. 
The freight departments of the three lines will be conducted 
independently of the passenger departments. Mr. Ulberg will 
represent the three lines as freight agent in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. 

Three eastern representatives of the Nelson Line have sub- 
mitted their resignations, effective September 1. They are 
Felix Taylor, vice-president in charge of east coast traffic; H. C. 
Van Doorn, assistant general freight agent at New York, and 
H. W. Cross, agent at Pittsburgh. 









Doings of the Traffic Clubs 
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The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold an outing on an elec- 
trically operated car ferry of the Pere Marquette the evening 
of September 2. There will be a buffet supper and dancing. 





A number of subjects of current interest to transportation 
men were discussed at a meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club 
of San Francisco at the Commercial Club August 25. 





Approximately 125 attended the all-day golf outing of the 
Canton Traffic Club at the Brookside Country Club August 25, 
including a number of out-of-town guests. Golf was played all 
day, with bridge and other amusements as side lines. Luncheon 
and dinner were served. The contest for low gross resulted 
in a tie among four of the players, Paul B. Belden winning the 
draw. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held a 
meeting at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel August 24. Luncheon 
was served and there was a speaker. 

October 6 the Traffic Club of Baltimore will open its fall 
season with a “Second Dividend Luncheon,” free to all members, 
at the Southern Hotel. There will be speakers and music. 








The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held a meeting 
at the Alexandria Hotel August 19. It was “Fiesta Night.” 
Miss Marion Parks, publicity assistant, Security-First National 
Bank, was the speaker. She appeared in Spanish costume and 
told of early California history. There was an attendance of 
over sixty. 

The Traffic Club of Wichita will have a “stag” picnic Sep- 
tember 10. There will be a ball game, golf, and other sports, as 
well as fried chicken. 





An all-day outing was given by the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
at the Black Rock Country Club August 28. There was golf, 
swimming, bridge, dancing, and a chicken dinner. 


H. C. Hallmark, assistant general freight traffic manager, 
Southern Pacific, was the speaker at the second of the series 
of meetings on the “National Transportation Problem” held by 
the Pacific Traffic Association at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, August 25. His subject was “The Shippers’ Problems 
and Requirements of Present-Day Transportation Facilities.” 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


In the six months ended with June, 157 Class I steam rail- 
ways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, consumed 
coal and fuel oil in road train and yard switching services, 
reported to cost $115,925,156 as compared with $143,653,816 for 
the same period of 1930, according to the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Commission. For June the cost was $16,996,569 as com- 
pared with $20,950,302 in June, 1930. 

Consumption of coal was reported as follows: Six months, 
42,672,474 net tons as compared with 50,924,757 tons in the 1930 
period; June 6, 316,413 tons as compared with 7,396,398 tons in 
June, 1930. Average cost a net ton for the six months was 
$2.27 including direct freight charges and $1.87, excluding direct 
freight charges, as compared with $2.35 and $1.96, respectively, 
in the first six months of 1930. For June the average cost a net 
ton was $2.22 including direct freight charges and $1.82 exclud- 
ing direct freight charges, as compared with $2.35 and $1.97, 
respectively, in June, 1930. 

Consumption of fuel oil was reported as follows: Six months, 
1,012,932,384 gallons as compared with 1,188,460,400 gallons in 
the 1930 period; June, 165,300,400 gallons as compared with 
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. ‘+ Houston is the main link between American 
are you reaching goods and South American markets. Regu- 


. lar sailings to the principal ports of our 
the rich South Southern neighbors are maintained and the 
American consulates of six of the more important 
countries are managed through one office 
markets here. Think what a saving in time and red 
tape this means to you! 
? 
& 
Investigate Houston’s Advantages 
YOU CAN antes 
GATEWAY TO LATIN AMERICA 
through 
PORT DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
H O U 5 T O N RS HOUSTON, TEXAS 








CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship your freight via Great Lakes Transit Corporation and have it move on sched- 
uled sailings. Rates all-water and lake-and-rail between Eastern and Western 
points, including the Atlantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast reflect substantial 
savings under all-rail. 


PROPOSED SAILINGS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1931 
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179,834,947 gallons in June, 1930. Average cost a gallon for 
the six months was 1.87 cents including direct freight charges 
and 1.83 cents excluding direct freight charges, as compared 
with $2.01 and $1.96, respectively, for the 1930 period. For June 
the average cost a gallon was $1.78 including direct freight 
charges and $1.74 excluding direct freight charges, as compared 
with $2 and $1.95, respectively, for June, 1930. 


RAIL FUEL EFFICIENCY 


Class I railroads in the first six months of 1931 established 
a new record for efficiency in the use of fuel by road locomo- 
tives, according to reports filed by them with the Commission, 
says the American Railway Association which adds: 


An average of 122 pounds of fuel was required during the first 
six months of 1931 to haul 1,000 tons of freight and equipment, in- 
cluding locomotive and tender, a distance of one mile. This average 
was the lowest ever attained for any corresponding period by the rail- 
roads since the compilation of these reports began in 1918, being a 
reduction of three pounds under the best previous record established 
in the first half of 1930, 

The railroads also attained a new efficiency record in the use of 
fuel in the passenger service for the first six months of 1931. For 
that period an average of 14 4/5 pounds was required to move each 
passenger train car one mile compared with fifteen pounds in the first 
half of the preceding year. 

Class I railroads in the first half of 1931 used for locomotive fuel 
42,672,474 tons of coal and 1,012,932,384 gallons of fuel oil. 

This increase in efficiency in the use of fuel during the first half 
of 1931 resulted largely from improved operating methods, which have 
been placed into effect, and construction and installation of improved 
types of locomotives which produce more power compared with the 
amount of fuel used than was formerly the case. 





RAIL LABOR AND SHORTER HOURS 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association has diretced 
its executive committee, with the aid of counsel, to prepare a 
bill to be introduced in the next session of Congress to provide 
a shorter work-day and work-week for railway employes, to 
reduce unemployment and stabilize employment. 

Legislation to provide “old age security” for railway em- 
ployes, through “retirement insurance,” to be paid for through 
compulsory contributions from employer and employe fixed on 
a sound actuarial basis, whereby the individual employe will 
acquire a vested right in trust funds, also is favored by the 
association and a bill will be drafted to embody its views on 
the subject. 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 24432, Sub. No. 1. The Washington Building Lime Co. et al., 
Baltimore, Md., vs. Baltimore & Eastern et al. _ 

Unreasonable rates, ground or pulverized limestone, Engle, 
Martinsburg and Millville, W. Va., to points in Pa., Del., W. Va. 
and Md. and in District of Columbia. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24597. Sub. No. 1. The Carbon Limestone Co., Youngstown, O., 
vs. A. & B. B. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, crushed stone, 
Shaw Junction, Pa., to points in Ohio, as compared with rates 
on crushed stone, gravel, sand and slag within Ohio, and from 
points in western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Asks cease 
and desist order and rates. 

No. 24597. Sub. No. 2. Lake Erie Limestone Co., Youngstown, O., vs. 
Same et al. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

No. —_ Sub. No. 3. Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, O., vs. Same 
et al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to slag from Sharpsville and 
Midland, Pa., and Weirton, W. Va., to points in Ohio, as com- 
pared with rates on other road-building materials. 

No. 24597. Sub. No. 4. Union Limestone Co., Youngstown, O., vs. 
Same et al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to crushed stone from Hillsville, 
Pa., to points in Ohio. 

No. 24658. ‘Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for 
No. 24636. L. N. Grant, Weldon, N. C., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Rates, face brick, Weldon, N. C., to points in Virginia in viola- 
tion sections 1 and 3, preferential of producers in Va. Rates, 
common brick, Weldon to Rosslyn, Va., unlawful for same rea- 
son as face brick rates. Asks rates. 

No. oo The Borden Southern Co., New York, N. Y., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. 

Rules and rates in violation sections 1 and 3, milk and cream, 
Fayetteville, Tenn., to Hialeah and other Florida points, Atlanta 
and other Georgia points, Charleston and Spartansburg, S. C. 
Competitors at Greeneville, Chattanooga, Johnson City and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Lebanon, Ind., Springfield, Mo., Woodstock, Dan- 
ville and Richmond, Va., Asheville, Burlington, Charlotte and 
Greensboro, N. C., preferred. Asks through joint rates and rules 
governing and packing of L. C. L. shipments. 

No. — Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., Clearfield, Ky., vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, salt, Hartford and Mason City, 
W. Va., to Clearfield, Ky. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24639. Long Island Produce & Fertilizer Co., Inc., 
nN. 2, VE. 3. & OC: ot al. 

Unreasonable rates, fertilizer and fertilizer materials, points 
in N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., Va. and Ontario, Can., to River- 


Riverhead, 

















Avail yourself of the unusual 
facilities of this modern ware- 
house. Lowest insurance rates. 
Store door delivery to your cus- 


tomers within 24 hours assured 


without worry or effort at low 
costs in greater New York, Long 
Island, Westchester County, 
Hudson River Valley as far 
north as Albany and Troy, New 
Jersey. Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Save money by consoli- 


dated less carload shipments 





into carloads consigned to us for 


immediate distribution. 
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(Subject to change without notice) 


WE APPRECIATE 
YOUR VALUED PATRONAGE 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Beene & age gg he GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., rg 
aitimere, ay 8 Les Angeles, Cal., 631 Central 5 
Det otra. Mich. 20012 Dearbors Bt, _ eS. Se ee 

B cy York, N. Y., 5 Broadway Portiand, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bidg. 


Phliadetphi, Pa. Bourse Bidg. San Francisce, Cal., 240 Front St. 


WAREHOUSE | nccne Bt cee 


Los Angeles—230-B La Island 
Baitimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port Oakiand—Howard Terminal 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI | mister 27m, naany oo artic norta’s 


Seattie—Atiantic Dock Terminal 












NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


ALIFORNIA UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


mM. sui MD Hy 
<i Ih Mnen . 


QG3>> Steamship Service <(gaars 
General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 











3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE j 3 oy AS 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 



































Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


























Westbound Eastbound 
ome onnrreapnenanelllapeysoueet Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
Califone my a = b hese as jr aio a to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
alitornia . . Sept. 19; Oct. ennsylvania Sept. 26; Nov. 
Virginia . | Oct. 3;Nov.14 California . . Oct. 10: Nov.21 — at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
and fortnightly thereafter to all points. 


*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanama facifie fine 
°° ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 









For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 















Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 1001 Fourth St Pier 3, North River 321 St. Charles St 

(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 2 , . . ed 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Long Wharf, 111 W. Washington St., 


Chicago, IIl. 





San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








PA 
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head, Southold and Mattituck, N. Y., as compared with rates No. 24652. T. Mendelson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
between other points in official classification territory and on Rate, fresh tomatoes, Key West, Fla. (when from Cuba), to 
other commodities. Asks rates and reparation. Pittsburgh, Pa., unreasonable, also in violation of section 6. Asks 


No. 24640. aes Co., p> seme se agen — —_ * ™ reparation. 
Unreasonable rates, abrasive refuse, between ridesburg, Pa., "4 i a4 
and Blasdell, N. ¥. Asks rates and reparation. No. 24653. John P. Agnew & Co., Inc., et al., Washington, D. C., 
<i : : : “ vs. B. & O. et al. 
No. 24641, Union Asphalt Co., El Dorado, Ark., ys. C. R. I. & P. et al. Rates, anthracite coal, points in Pennsylvania to Washington, 
Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, liquid asphalt, El Dorado, D. C., and other places near Washington, unreasonable. Ask rea- 
Ark., to points in Ala., Miss., Ky. and Tenn. Preferential of bl 2 i 
shippers of asphalt, asphalt rock, paving tar and roofing tar Ns Tes Se See 
Asks rates and reparation. ; sods ‘No, 24654. Abingdon Sanitary Manufacturing Co. et al., Abingdon, 
No. 24642. Julius Friedlaender Co., Columbus, Ga., vs. T. & P. et al. ill., vs. Artemus-Jellico et al. . 
Inapplicable rate and charges, cotton waste, Dallas, Tex., to ‘Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, soft coal, mines in 
Fall River, Mass, .Asks cease and desist order and refund. inner and outer crescents of Ky., Pa., Tenn. 'Va., and W. ,Va., to 
No. 24642. Sub, No. 1. Justin E. Smith, Boston, Mass., vs. New points in Ill, Manufacturers at Chicago and other points in cen- 
England S. S. Co. et al. tral territory preferred. Other localities such as Davenport, Ia., 
Same complaint and prayer, Dallas, Tex., to Pawtucket, R. I. and Peoria, Ill., alleged to have rates on lower levels than accorded 
No. 24643. Root Refining Co., Shreveport, La., vs. L. & N. W. et al. complainants, Ask rates and reparation. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, casinghead No. 24655. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. et al. vs. San Antonio, 
gasoline, Homer and Haynesville, La., to El Dorado, Ark. Pro- Uvalde & Gulf Railroad Co. et al. 
ducers at Fairbanks and Magenta, La., preferred. Asks reparation. Allege that defendants refuse to join in establishing in con- 
No. 24644. Sweeney, Lynes & Co., Boston, Mass., vs. Pennsylvania nection with complainants’ lines joint through rates and routes 
et al. on livestock originating at points in Texas on the St. L. B. & M., 
Unreasonable rates, fresh strawberries, Whaleyville, Pittsville S. A. U. & G., 1.-G. N., fed enroute at points on Midland Valley in 
and Marion, Md., and Selbyville, Del., to Boston, Mass. Asks Oklahoma and destined to St. Louis, Mo., and/or National Stock 
cease and desist order and reparation. Yards, Ill., in violation sections 1 and 3. Ask cease and desist 
No. 24645. Phoenix Utility Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Pennsylvania et al. order and establishment of rates and routes as sought. 
Unreasonable rates, terra cotta, Woodbridge, N. J., to Water- No, 24656. Davis Paper Co., West Hopkinson, N. H., vs. B. & M. 
ville, N. C._ Asks reparation. et al. 
No. 24646. W. B. Paterson Clay Co., Mobile, Ala., vs. A. G. S. et al. Unreasonable rates, paper box board, West Ho kinson, N. H., 


Unreasonable rates, coal, Bankhead and other Ala. points to 
Rendell, Ala., via Mississippi points, and other interstate routes. 
Asks rates and reparation. 


to Brockton, Randolph and Weymouth, Mass. Asks reparation. 


. 24657. Victor-American Fuel Co., Denver, Colo., vs. C. & N. W. 


et al. 


No. 24647. Fort Scott Hydraulic Cement Co., Ft. Scott, Kan., vs. Rates and charges in violation first three sections of act, pulp- 
A. Ee He Be Be Ot Ui. board discs, Belvidere, Ill., to Oak Creek, Colo., because first class 
Rate in violation sections 1 and 6, stone dust, Ft. Scott, Kan., instead of third class rates were charged. Ask rates and rep- 
to Muleshoe, Tex. Asks reparation. aration. 7 
No, 24648. Chambers & McConnell et al., Galesburg, IIL, vs. C. B. & No 23093, Sub. No. 22. A. F. Frost, Roscoe, Neb., et al. vs. A. T. & 
Q. et al. god es : , , . : ; 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 4, salt, Weeks, Jefferson tates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, petroeum 
Island and other Louisiana points to Abingdon and Galesburg, III. products, points in Okla., Kan., Mo. and Tex. to points in Colo. 
Ask rates and reparation. and Neb. Ask rates and reparation. F e . 
as , ; a Wray, Goodwin & Keyt, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., vs. N. & W. et al. 
No. 24649. A. M. rourtellot, Providence, R. Buy va. N. ¥. N. B. @& Hi. Unreasonable rate and charges, apples, Keyser, W. Va., to 
et al. 3 : : ; : : a Lynchburg, Va., reconsigned to Durham, N. C. Asks reparation. 
Rates in violation first three sections, potatoes, points in Va. No, 24659. Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago, Ill., vs. Grand Trunk 
and Md. to Providence, R. I. Asks rates and reparation. et al. , : 
No. 24650. The Southern Cotton Oil Co., Columbus, Ga., vs. L. R. 2atings in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, radio loud speaker 
Powell, Jr., and E, W. Smith, receivers, S. A. L. chassis, Rochester and Long Island City, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill. 
Unreasonable rates, cottonseed, Rutherford, Ala., to Columbus, Asks cease and desist order, reparation and waiver of any out- 
Ga., and from Prudence, Ala., to Columbus, Ga. Asks cease and standing undercharges. 
desist order and reparation. No. 24660. Mcrle C. Rideout, trading under name of Merle C. Rideout 
No. 24651. J. M. Glickman, doing business as Liberty Iron & Metal Co., Houlton, Me., vs. B. & M. et al. 
Co. et al., Wichita, Kans., vs. A. V. I. et al. Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, bananas, Bos- 
Unreasonable rates, scrap iron or steel, points in Tex., Okla. ton, Mass., and points in Boston switching district to Houlton, 
and Kan., via interstate routes to Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., mov- Me., and other points in Me. and province of New Brunswick, 
ing prior to Dec. 10, 1980. Ask reasonable rates and reparation. Canada. Receivers of bananas in same general destination terri- 


























ROUTE YOUR TRAVELERS 
‘ 


In preparing itineraries for your executives and commercial travelers you're sure to please them by routing via 


C. N.S. & M. R. R. 


Through tickets may be purchased to any point on the North Shore 
Line—baggage checked through—at any Railroad Station in the United 
States or Canada. Numerous Chicago stations (on the Elevated Lines) 
are handy to all other rail and steamship terminals. 











NOR OR 





@ 


The 275 daily trains on the North Shore Line offer an unexcelled frequency of service between Chicago and Milwaukee and 
intermediate points. 


NORTH, HORE 


Serving the industrial cities of CHICAGO, North Chicago, Waukegan, Zion, Kenosha, Racine, MILWAUKEE, 
and the residential communities of Wilmette, Kenilworth, Indian Hill, Winnetka, Hubbard Woods, Glencoe, 
Ravinia, Highland Park, Highwood, Fort Sheridan, Lake Forest, Lake Bluff, Great Lakes, Libertyville, Mundelein. 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


The Road of Service 
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| DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahema Gity Office: 
709-10 Getten-Grain Exchange Building 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successer te Keene & Ames 


Fermerly Atterney and Examiner 
Interstate Cemmerce Commissien 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. | Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


GONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censelidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
1930 


WASHINGTON, D. 6. Oak! 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | You can reach Traffic World 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 


Interstate 


JOHN C. FOSTER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


720 Shepherd St. N. W. 
Washingten, D. C. 


Specializing in Interstate Commerce and 


Federal Departmental Practice 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 





DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


Incorporated Sept. 16, 1914 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Commerce and State Commi 
E W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Commerce Attorney 
1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, 
Broadway 
and, Calif. 


readers each week 


Through the use of an advertise- . 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 


a cent per subscriber. 








Laredo to Mexico City. . . 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City 


ssion Cases 


Calif. 
Head Office: 369 Pine Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE GLAIMS 
—ARD 


FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


WARREN H. WAGNER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Especial attention te matters before Inter- 
state Cemmerce and Federal Trade Cemmis- 
siens, rates, price fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 


Matters Before State and Federal 
Commissions and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


JEROME E. LANE 


Engineer- Accountant 


FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


General Offecc: Berwyn (Chicage Suburb), iil. 
PO Bes aT . 


Fleid Offices: Kansas , Me, A @ 
Peoria, tll., and Tieceantes! “Siee. - 
Specialist on Raliroad 
Appraisals and Valuations 
before Interstate Commerce C 


Registered 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is eowented to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F.P.De os, Gen. Agt V.H.Moscosso, Com. Agt. 
1518 Poon Bldg. Room A-21 
New Y City 


Railway ~— - Bldg. 
®.N. Po ons St. Louis, Mo. 
441 Monadnock i A. Horcasitas, Com. ais: 
San Francisco, Calif. | 414 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
New Orleans, La 
F. C. Lona, Gen. " 
Room 1520, F. Alatorre, Com. (7. 
Two-O-OneNorthWellsBldg. 815 Pacific Electric Bidg. 
cago, Illinois Los An: 


Chi geles, Calif. 
53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 





NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
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tory preferred, namely, at Fairville, Fredericton, St. Andrews, 
St. John, St. Steven and West St. John, N. B. Asks reparation. 
No. 24661. The National String Instrument Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calt., vs. A. T. & 5. F. et al. y 
Classificat.on on sheet steel guitars, mandolins and ukeleles, 
in violation sections 1 and 3 of act because made to cover ship- 
ments of similar instruments made of wood. Asks classification 
and rates. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


August 31—Chicago, Ill.—Before the Commission: 
x Parte 103—In the matter of increases in rates and charges. 


September 1—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 


22455—In the matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing. 
wer vag involving principally the P. & R. Ry.) (Adjourned 
earing. 


September 1—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Brown: 
Finance No. 3795—Excess income of Lakeside & Marblehead R. R. 
segpommer 2—Washington, D, C.—Examiners Bradford and Burbank: 
a 3722—Exxcess income of Erie & Michigan Ry. & Navi- 
gation Co. 














RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 

MA ee 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 

in a Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 

22 Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp 

a 1709 East Cary Street 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY . 
LOCATED TO RENDER Mix u 
DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 18 E. 26th St., New York 


SINGLE COPIES 


of THE TRAFFIC WORLD are on sale at the following places: 


CHICAGO—The Palmer House; Hotel Sherman; Traffic 
World, 418 South Market Street. 

ST. LOUIS—Hotel Jefferson. 

WASHINGTON — Traffic Service Corporation, Mills 
Building, 17th and Pennsylvania; Raleigh Hotel; Hotel 
Washington; Willard Hotel. 

NEW YORK—Finch’s News Agency, Woolworth Building; 
Park Central Hotel. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel. 

LOS ANGELES—Alexandria Hotel. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD may be read on the following trains: 


Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, Oriental Lim- 
ited and Winnipeg Limited. 
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September 3—St. Paul, Minn.—Commissioner McManamy: 

13413—In the matter of automatic train control devices Great North- 
ern Railway. (Further hearing to permit the Grt. Nor. Ry. to 
submit evidence in support of its petition to vacate orders in so 
far as they apply to its line.) 

September 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Director Sweet: 

Finance No. 8682—Application of M. P. R. R. for a_certificate to 
extend its line of railroad in the city of Little Rock, Pulaski 
county, Ark. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: F 

* 3366—In the matter of regulations for transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles by frcight. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weed: 

* Finance No. 8946—Application Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 
for authority to acquire control of and operate all railroads owned 
by, leased to, or otherwise operated by Buffalo & Susequehanna 
RnR. BR. Corp. 

* Finance No. 8947—Application B. & O. R. R. for authority to acquire 
control of and operate the lines of the railroad owned by, leased 
to, or otherwise operated by B. R. & P. Ry. 

September 9—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

1. & S. 3619—Ex-Ohio River coal to Cleveland, Lorain and other 
Ohio points. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 3613 and first sup. order—Asphalt, tar and pitch, from, to 
and between points in south. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Brinkley and Leasure: 

Finance No. 3972—Excess income of Utah Ry. 

September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Walter and Warren: 

Finance No. 5227—Excess income of Indian Creek Valley Ry. 

September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 

23986—Georgia & Florida R. R., and W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis, 
receivers, et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

September 11—Baton Rouge, La.—Director Sweet: 

Finance No. 8842—Application of T. & N. O. R. R. 
R. R. & S. S. Co. for certificate to abandon 

Baton Rouge and Anchorage, La. 

September 14—Houston, Tex.—Director Sweet: 

Finance No. 8896—Application of G. & W. T. Ry. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity authorizing the constructing 
of a line of railroad in the state of Texas. 

september 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Waterbury & Norpel: 

rtinance No. 3735—Excess income of Franklin & Abbeville Ry. 


and M. L. & T. 
service between 








YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic de- 
partment forms on your desk for ready reference. Complete stock 
on hand at all times—bills of lading, loss and damage, overcharge 
claims, car records, export declarations. Write today for free cata- 
log and samples. The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street, Chicago. 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 


Merchandise 


Pooi Car 
Distribution 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 





Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Low Rates 








THRU RATES 











Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport’ 


QPoTNAN 


from 


cman } agli Sen : New London and Norwich, Conn. 
te moore [eam om: C.F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
AND ia” Sarecon Pass } Cearape is _ t Oo Carolinas, South and Southwest 
Ce a iano «< ° _ CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH 
DIRECT OEE 8 ES TD ese teen \ Jp onwicn UU MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
é g S = agi cene 
WATER & ' THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 





ROUTES “Z47usa > 





Pier 32 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


DIVISION OF 
STATES FREIGHT 





UNITED COMPANY 


\ ar £9 di i > . 
Ness Than Carload Freight Service 


— 





LOST ORDERS! 


How many times have you lost 
a valuable order because of a 
transportation delay ? 


Can you afford to jeopardize 
future business or your customers’ 
good will, by using a transporta- 
tion medium, other than one 
whose reliability has successfully 
endured the test of time ? 


Use the route with a record of 
eighteen years of superior service 


“SHIP UNIVERSAL” 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, NEw York City, N. Y. 


“Reduced Freight Rates” 
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PHILADELPHIA { 
TIDEWATER a 
TERMINALS 
G. M. RICHARDSON 


General Manager and Treasurer 
10 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Crewe DISPATCH 


AT SMALL COST 
FOR SHIPPERS &- DISTRIBUTORS 


These great deep-water terminals 
offer facilities to the merchant ma- 
tine, shippers and consignees of 
export and import cargoes never be- 
fore available in this country. Mod- 
ern buildings, equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery for the 
handling of bulk and packaged car- 











ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS goes, offer the utmost in safety and NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager : : ‘ in- J. A. Moore, Manager 
oe dices dies Mile dees ae security with the lowest possible in a ce 


surance rates. Centralized adminis- 
tration, under a management special- 
izing in terminal and warehouse op- 
erations, provides a uniform high 
standard of service to all patrons. 
There is direct rail transfer except 
in New York, where the terminal is 
located within the free lighterage 
limits. 








KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager 10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1646 Transportation Building 


HAIN of TIDEWATER TERMINALS § 





Pig an Wann ae — A OR ee oe ed ee ee 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary & Treasurer - 
BROAD STREET STATION BUILDING /( 
PHILADELPHIA, 


hand ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES y 
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Your Plant on 


25 ‘Trunk Lines - - - 


“Trunk line service’? means 
much to big industries. 


Incoming materials and outgoing products both benefit. There 
are ideal locations for an industry where not one but twenty-five 
trunk lines stand ready to bring and take shipments—from and 
to—east, south, west and north. 








Twenty-five trunk lines deliver to and receive 
cars from the “Belt of Chicago” in its circuit 
of the city. On its lines every industry gets 
the Chicago rates; its shipments save time 
because there are no congested terminals to 
work through. 


Y} 


Bs 
74 
























Twenty-five lineal miles of Belt Railway lie 
, directly between Chicago and its suburban 
=<, area. All locations are within an hour of Chi- 
cago’s downtown district—They are close to 
the center of buying, selling and distribution, 
yet far enough out to provide acres and acres 
= of accessible, valuable land at reasonable 
prices, 


p 








Rates, and speed of service, from all parts of 

©. the country to your plant on the Belt Railway 

Company of Chicago are the same as direct 

line rates from and to Chicago. INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Dearborn Station 
Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3684 


F. J. Wasson 


General Traffic and Indus- 
trial Manager 


Maps and schedules will be sent on your re- 
quest. 


. . a J. H. Brown 


Traffic and Industrial - 
Manager 
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F You Are 
Looking for Action— 
Come to PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH—the busy workshop of the world... 
the mecca of transportation . . . the fountain head of 
iron and steel, coal and other necessary basic materials 
. . . the metropolis of wealth and stable buying power 
... the city of a thousand past successes in industry and 
a thousand futures . . . the focal point of great railways 
and great waterways . . . the center of industrial 
science, education and research... the ideal location for 


YOUR plant or YOUR warehouse. Write us for the facts. 


MONTOUR 


RAILROAD 


PITTSBURGH 


aes oe 


tyke ¥ 
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The Free Freight Rate Service 


OF THE 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 
Freight Information Office 


11 Broadway, New York City 


The Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft, Hauptverwaltung, Berlin, authorized its 
general representative, Mr. Hans Engel, in February, 1927, to establish the German Rail- 
road Company Freight Information Office, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


This bureau is thoroughly equipped to give full information and data of every con- 
ceivable kind on freight shipments to and from Germany and Central Europe. The aims 
of this freight information bureau are as follows: 


1. Advice free of charge is given to shippers and importers regarding freight 
traffic and tariffs of Germany and all countries adjoining Germany. 


2. Information may be applied for free of charge regarding favorable trans- 
portation opportunities from, to, and in transit through Germany. 


3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as it concerns routes 
via the German Railroad Company, are investigated on application. 


4. Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by observation of 
freight traffic in order to establish actual demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is pointed out again that the infor- 
mation bureau does not attend to any forwarding or shipping of goods, and, therefore, 
inquirers are under no obligation whatsoever for any services received from the bureau. 


There are many American and Canadian business organizations especially prepared to 
export merchandise to Germany and, when it becomes a matter of making shipments and 
any specific questions as to railroad rates, routes, and other essentials arise, they are urged 
to make use freely of the services of this bureau for any particulars desired. 


BP Write for latest map of Germany, free of charge. 
APPLY TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


"HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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HEDGER 
Great Lakes 


The Traffic World 






SERVICE 
Pt New York 


The Only Direct Barge Line 


SERVING WITHOUT TRANS-SHIPMENT 


New York - Buffalo - Cleveland - Toledo - Detroit 
Oswego - Hamilton, Ont. 


a 


TORONTO 95. 


I~ 


HAMILTON #4, 


a 
CLEVELAND 


Substantial saving in freight rates via all-water 
route without any transshipment. 


Our service extends also to and from western lake 
points as far as Chicago and Duluth by trans- 
shipment at Buffalo. 


700 gross tons constitute average barge load. 


Barges move in fleets of four with approximate 
total capacity of 2800 gross tons. 


Our boats are especially adapted to quick handling 
of bulk commodities. 





Average running time, from Lake Erie ports to 
New York, 12 days. 

Our service is reliable and offers shippers the expe- 
rience of 9 years’ successful operation in this field. 
Barges always available for prompt loading at 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Buffalo. 

Cargo received on board alongside dock at lake 
ports and delivered to alongside steamers or con- 
signees’ dock in the port of New York. 

Cargo also received for safe ports on Long Island 
Sound. 


For Rates or Other Information, Address 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Inc. 


MEMBERS: 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Maritime Exchange 





21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


* BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building 


TELEPHONE 
WHitehall 4-0420 
BONDED CARRIER 
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Route bill of lading (via P. & P. U. Railway) and Peoria, Illinois. Our switching charges 
absorbed by line-haul carriers regardless of whether P. & P. U. is or is not shown as 
participating carrier in joint rates. (I. C. C. Circular No. 20.) 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Carriers 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. ‘ 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company a 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. fs 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 


P. & E.) 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Illinois Terminal Company 
Inland Waterways Corporation 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Compan 
New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Peoria Terminal Company 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


Excellent Postal card 
icing passing reports : 
facilities. furnished M| 











PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Ilinois 
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SEE 


ENGLAND 
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-- from Broadway 


To keep in touch with business affairs in England, take a sub- 
way ride to the L. M. S. offices at One Broadway . . . or com- 
municate with any branch in Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Portland, Oregon; Norfolk, Virginia. 


If you need a British factory, we have plans, photographs, 
labor information, and a complete listing of sites for sale or rent. 
If your problem is one of distribution, we offer the use of 350 
warehouses situated at key points in England .. . and a unique 
store-door delivery system. 


Information is, of course, entirely free and without obligation. 
Your request for details will receive immediate attention. 


LIMS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 


(LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION) 


Thomas A. Moffet, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 1 Broadway, New York City 
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HUNDREDS 
OF MILES 


NEARER 
THE 
ORIENT 


hen TAME saved > 


MEANS DOLIARS TO EVERY SHIPPER 








When Oriental customers have bought and specified shipping date . . . when merchandise is waiting to 
be shipped, when you know what a demand . . . and a big demand is present in the Orient for mer- 
chandise that you have to sell . . . THAT’S WHEN TIME SAVED MEANS DOLLARS! 


To know of Seattle’s proximity to the Orient means to ship VIA SEATTLE. For there is much to be 
gained in speed and handling charges, as well as insurance. A week’s time saved enroute to the Orient 
is common when goods are shipped VIA SEATTLE. 


You should be interested in these facts, whether or not you now enjoy trade with that vast Oriental 
market. For some day you will. There are 500,000,000 people in the Orient who like American-made 
merchandise—one-half billion buyers, eaters, users of the things you have to sell. 


Free information regarding the modern $10,000,000 port facilities of 
Seattle, and the convenience of Seattle to the Orient, is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write Port of Seattle, Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A. 


eae 


Note: Seattle is terminal point for six trans- 
continental railroads and 142 different steamship 
lines operating to all ports of the world. 


ear 
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SHIP VIA NEAREST AMERICAN PORT TO THE ORIENT 


FAR EEE 


Passes 


SHIPPING 





